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QUIZ 


FOR LIBRARIANS* 


Which advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 


a Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, sag, or crack. 


Z: Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 
A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 


allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents tool 


AI NSA TR I a 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 
vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 

4. Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5.Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


VIRGINIA 
METAL 

ca ai PRODUCTS 
“tan mall H CORPORATION 


4 arct 


Dept. 2. 


14WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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What 

the 
Protestant 
Faith 

Is — 

and Is Not 


The 
Consequences 
of Leaving 
God Out — 
and the 
Christian 
Solution 


The 
Autobiography 
of a 

Great 

Pioneer 

Liberal 





BY THE WAY 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 


By Winfred E. Garrison @ What exactly does a man 
believe and practice when he claims to be a 
Protestant? What is he ‘protesting’? What beliefs do 
Protestants hold in common? What do they reject as 
invalid — and why? Exploring these and other vital 
questions, this realistic discussion seeks both to define 
the Protestant faith and to show its message and 
meaning in today’s world. Timely and essential for 
everyone who seeks to understand the true nature of 


Protestantism. February 4th, $2.75 


THE MODERN RIVAL OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Georgia Harkness @ A challenge to secularism—the 
“conduct of life as if God did not exist’. With vigor 
and conviction, Dr. Harkness shows how Christians can 
check and defeat encroaching secularism which is 
swallowing up our churches and souls, through the 
use of four invincible weapons of faith. A book every 
thinking person will want to read. February 4th, $2.75 


By Francis J. McConnell © Warm intimate glimpses 
and personal remembrances of a minister, bishop, 
author, and crusader whose full, fascinating life has 
embraced much of the world and most of the stormy 
social and religious events of the past fifty years. 
By The Way is the inspiring story of a courageous 
man, dedicated to the service of God and humanity, 
pitting his influence and strength in shaping a better 
world. February 4th, $3.50 


Important Religious Th mking 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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for Modern Men.... 
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seling 


THE COUNSELOR IN COUNSELING 


By Seward Hiltner @ This practical new approach to 
the problems of the pastor in counseling presents and 
evaluates actual pastoral interviews. Here are work- 
able demonstrations of how every pastor can increase 
his effectiveness in helping people to help themselves 
by deepening his understanding of his part in the 


counseling process. Ready, $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead @ A comprehensive, search- 
ing review of every known method of healing through 
mind and spirit. Here the principles, techniques and 
ultimate values are closely examined in reference to 
the questions “Is religion essential to modern psycho- 
logical methods of healing?’ and “Is psychology 
necessary to religious methods of healing?” A valu- 
able, practical book for pastors, counselors, doctors — 
for all who seek to help people overcome neuroses, 
functional illness and everyday troubles. 

544 pages. February 4th, $5.00 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 


By Gordon Rupp ®@ A brilliant, penetrating study of 
the age-old conflict and its historical significance in 
terms of national policies and governments. This is a 
down-to-earth, sane interpretation of history in the 
light of Christian faith —for the minister, for the 
theologian, and everyone who would understand the 
truths and obligations of Christianity. Ready, $2 


MBINGDON-COKESBURY Nashville 2, Tennessee 
inCanada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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THE 
yee INTERPRETERS 
BIBLE 


Volume viii Abingdon-Cokesbury’s Complete New Bible 
a0) 42 Commentary — in 12 Volumes 

FYER since the appearance of the first pub. 
a ™ JOHN lished volume last fall (Volume Vil: GENERAL 
. 3 ARTICLES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT: MATTHEW: MARK 
: discriminating magazines, newspapers, and indi- 
viduals have enthusiastically confirmed the pub- 
lisher’s statement that THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 
is the most complete and efficient working tool 


ever devised for the preacher, teacher, and 
student of the Bible. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is an essentic 
purchase for every library — the 
equivalent of 100 ordinary length 
books in twelve handsome, durable 
volumes — more than 10,000 pages 
— over 8,000,000 words. 


Two volumes will be published an- 
nually — one each spring, one each 
fall. Prices of each volume will be 
announced as published. 


Ready in April - 
VOLUME Vill: LUKE, JOHN — 
$8.75 (in Canada, $9.75 


VOLUME 8 Christendom’s most comprehensive commentory 
















This detailed Prospectu 
tells the complete story 0 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
— its plan, scope, content 
actual size sample pages 
editors and contributors 
and publication schedule 
Your library supply house 
— or the publisher —w 
send you a copy free upon 
request. 









// In Canada 
<a Bho. 2,1 , . Y GR. WELCH COMPANY, LTD 






Toronto 





——_——— 
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The first and only comprehensive reference 
health and diseases of 


LIVESTOCK 
HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by Rudolph Seiden 











Published November 1951 


. 3rines re > e » - — 
‘Second Printing ready February srings together proved methods and reco 


624 pages in double columns ; 
07 photographs & drawings. ; 2 . 
wiles ied santas ‘ tion of all livestock health terms. 
Complete bibliography of official aoe 
wublications on livestock health. Dependable information, clearly presented, 
$7.50 and illustrated under 3700 headings, arrange 








book on 
¢ CATTLE 
e SHEEP 
¢ GOATS 
e SWINE 
e HORSES 
e MULES 


Professional Consultant on Veterinary Preparations 


mmendations of 


‘1952 314 livestock specialists on © best daily care © successful 
; control of diseases and parasites ¢ effective use of drugs, 
disinfectants, feeds and feed supplements ¢ plus explana- 


fully explained 


-d alphabetically. 


I SPRINGER Publishing Co., Inc. dept. 11, 1 Madison Ave. 


New York 10, New York 








A HISTORY OF THE 





by Glenn Hughes 
“A comprehensive ready reference and 


“Highly recommended for general refer- 
ence collections regardless of size.” —Lisrary JouRNAL. 


“Excellent reference book.” KIRO, Searrie. 


“Ambitious, serious, and orthodox. Written 





euntieees 


AMERICAN THEATRE (1700-1950) 


survey.” AMERICAN Liprary ASSN. 
“Invaluable reference work.” New York Mirror. 


authoritatively but not over-academically.” Crristian ScHENCE MOonrtor. 


“Magnificent. The price is too modest.” Books anp AUTHORS 


$5.00 560 pages 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Boulevard 
NEW YORK 36 HOLLYWOOD 46 
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6 lew PUBLICATION in 1919 of The Young Visit- 
ers, or Mr. Salteena’s Plan by Daisy Ashford 
provided an amusing diversion for the literary 
world. This bit of fiction was written when its 
author was allegedly but nine years of age. The 
Library of Congress catalog card credited Miss Ash- 
ford with the authorship but did not disclose the 
date of her birth. There is, of course, no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of The Young Visiters (the 
spelling is correct) for its content is slight and it 
includes innocent expressions indicative of a child's 
outlook rather than of an adult's contrivances. 

Recollection of The Young Visiters suggests an 
inquiry into whether there ever have been any crea- 
tive writings of considerable importance done by 
children, say of less than fifteen years of age. 
Xavier de Maistre has implied that the answer 
should be, “No.” In his little book entitled, Voyage 
Autour de Ma Chambre, de Maistre spoke of paint- 
ing as an art which appeals to only a small number 
of. people while music is an art that appeals to al- 
most everyone. He surmised that while the ‘‘merits 
of the two arts’ might be supposed to be equal, 
the merits of the devotees of painting and music 
are not necessarily balanced. For example, he as- 
serted, “We see children play the harpsichord as if 
they were maestri, but no one has ever been a good 
painter at twelve years old.’ Xavier de Maistre 
believed the reason for this is that painting not only 
requires taste and feeling, but also a degree of 
thoughtfulness musicians need not possess. 

An extension of this idea to the art of writing 
leads to the conclusion that for authorship a ma- 
turity is required that does not seem to be present 
in a child's mind. For this reason John Milton was 
opposed to school assignments in composition as 

‘forcing the empty wits of children to compose 
themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgment, and the final work of a head filled 
by long reading and observing with elegant maxims 
and copious inventions.” 

When you come to think about it, the name of 
no child writer comparable to Mozart comes to 
mind. Some of the most beloved authors endeav- 
ored to write before they reached adolescence, but 
their efforts are mostly cited to reveal the extent of 
their progress in attaining full stature as mature 
authors rather than for their own merits. 

A cursory examination of catalog entries does not 
reveal many children as authors. Hughes Mearns 
treated the matter in his books, Creative Youth and 
Creative Power. The Abbe children naturally come 
to mind as do David Binney Putnam, Nathalia Ruth 
Crane, Hilda Conkling, and Barbara Newhall Fol- 
lett. John Dickson Carr, well known writer of mys- 
teries, wrote for his father’s newspaper at Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, when a boy. By the time he 
was fifteen he had his own column, “Ignaz the 
Oracle,” wherein he disported himself as an expert 
on prize fighting. Paul Siple was a youthful writer 
but was about twenty when he came into promi- 
nence. 


* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 


Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


In 1946 the Columbia University Press publishe 
the undergraduate diary of William Gardiner Har 
mond, a remarkable boy, under the title, Remen 
brance of Amberst. Hammond was indeed a pr 
cocious lad and his diary almost qualifies as 
significant book by a youngster. In fact his 
is just plain good. 


He was fifteen ve ars old when 
made his first entry. The portion published by ( 
lumbia University commences when he was s 
teen and covers 1846-1848, Hammond may not 
into the child author category 

It would be of much interest to learn of im: 
tant books by children under fifteen years of 4 
In the meantime, it to pa 
Johnson’s famous dictum: A child’s writing is lik 
a dog's walking on his hinder legs. It is not dos 
well; but you are surprised to find it done 


is safe raphrase Samu 


Letter of Application 


What is probably the shortest successful 
application for a library position 
the late William E. Henry, well known lil 
of the University of Washington in Seattl 
time was 1897 and the place was Indiana 
administration of the Hoosier State Li 
finally been taken out of politics and placed in 
hands of sound educational leaders nde ampaig 
for the position of librarian cost M1 Hes 
cents, expended for the postage on the 
application sent to each of the eight members 
library board. The letter of application was 
acterized by brevity and honesty I shou 
glad to receive the appointment of stat 
if there is no better prepared applicant for the p 
tion.” He was selected and held office unt 





Was W 




















appointment in 1906 to the head librarianshy 
the University of Washington. William E. Her 
was unusually successful in both his library p 
tions and will long be remembered as a notewort 


pioneer of American librarianship 


Dessert 
The John Griswold White Colle 
Cleveland Public Library is famous for its book 
on chess. In fact, Cleveland can boast of larg 
chess library in the world. The coll 








prehensive including extensive runs of f 
nearly a thousand manuscripts, and practic 
book ever written on the subject. W hile Mr. 

was building his collection, he also acquired 
ever possible, every edition of a book, as well 
many books containing only 
chess. Today the collection is increas 
cally and maintained from the W hite 

There is still room in the collectic 
that remains to be Sane. A likely 
would be The Afternoon of a evel 
title was suggested to a musical chess fan, he # 
serted that he would accept “The pun gam abit 
proposing the title, The Afternoon a Knig 
This was the “pawn to end all puns,” whereup 
the whole discussion ended in a stalemate 
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fo AHEAD and Spill the (of ee! 


We don't know what it will do to the inside pages, but we do know 












that it won't hurt the cover. 












ld b , ‘ : 
rarian If you have any idea that library books are read only in cloistered rooms 
ye . : , 
il his after hand washing ceremonies — but of course you know better than that — 
up of : 
Henry : Tans: 
a you know that they are literally poured over at the Waving Spoon 
rorth 
Snack Bar, anointed with butter at the popcorn wagon and otherwise 
dragged through the dirt — so let them be dressed for adventure in 
ff the ' , 
wee Holliston Roxite Library Buckram — tough, water repellent, 
argest : ‘ ; 
com dust resistant — and in bright colors that stay fresh. 
dicals ; 
every 
White SAMPLE 
when BOOKS ON 
ell as REQUEST 
ces t 
thodi : 
. book 
for it 
n this 
he as- 
it” by 
night THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 
eupon NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 
ETIN Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 





Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: _ Bridger $10.00 

BOURKE: On The Border With Gogek 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of . 
7.50 


y 
: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On the Missis- 


sippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The 
Plains 

LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘‘49’’ 

ys oe 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

mecoy. JOSEPH G.: Historic Sketches 
of the Cattle Trade of the West 
and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

aa + A S C: Overland Stage To Cali- 


VICTOR: The 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 


\ up to $100, when available. J 
WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


= 
GFaIn Oo 
3 


= 


NO 9 goer 
88 88 8888 


River Of The West 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio’s Underground Railroads 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in 
Physics 4.00 
50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print,”’ 


offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept.W 


$5.00 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


4 WG 4A COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 





A collection of “Reports” 
to and from the “Home 


Office” of Hell— 


THE DEVIL 
YOU SAY 


Joseph A. Breig 


The foibles and pretensions of human 
beings are given a rather thorough 
going over in these reports that pur- 
portedly reveal the workings of “hell. 
ish” plans to lead humans away from 
happiness and goodness. Favorite 
tricks of imps and demons are ex. 
posed in a light yet memorable map- 
ner that shows why their operations 
succeed and why they fail. $2.50 





A biography of Father 
Charles Nerinckx, frontier 
missionary of Kentucky— 


GIANT in the 
WILDERNESS 


Helene Magaret 


In 1804 a huge, broad-shouldered 
Dutch priest presented himself to 
Bishop Carroll of Baltimore for serv- 
ice in the wilderness. On Kentucky’s 
frontiers he founded the first Ameri- 
can order of nuns, built with his own 
hands many churches, schools and 
orphanages, and ran into heartache 
and seeming failure. This is his story, 
expertly told, reading like a novel. 





The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1102 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Designed to Serve 


MERRY MUSIC MAKERS 


Lighthearted picture-book introduc- 
tion to musical instruments by 
Elizabeth Sherman. 


A dozen gay, unforgettable full 
color pictures are augmented by 
simple text and many sketches. 
Encourages a beginner to have fun 
with music by taking an active part 
in it with delight and enjoyment. 


FUN TIME PUPPETS 


Companion book to the popular 
Fun-Time Crafts by Carrie 
Rasmussen and Caroline Storck. 


Simple directions for easy-to- 
make puppets, based on the au- 
thors’ experience in creative work 
with puppets in Madison, Wis- 
consin schools. Stick pu ts, 
eagpupyate, dandughinast olls. 
Crammed with suggestions for 
simple theaters and ideas for 
dramatizing stories. 22 pp in full 
color, balance in black ons white. 


for children 6-10 
44 pp 6% "x8%" $1.25 
Library Edition $2.40 


yoU AND AMERICAN LIFE LINES 


story of transportation by John 
ae’ ... packed with 2-color 
pictures by Karl Murr. 


Dramatic and often humorous 
account of the growth of cargo 
transportation from pack trails 
and waterways to rails, roads and 
skyways. “YOU” Book No. 5. 


A fascinating story of a country 
growing and becoming, with 
courage and ingenuity .. . a small 
community of cooperative effort 
and achievement. 


1 9-12, 64 
sumant,e+7e $1.50 


m 
mr Childrens Press, Inc. 
JACKSON BLVD. and RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 7 


ta® 


for children 6-10 
32 pp 9% "x7" $1.00 


Library Edition $2.00 


SOCCC SESS SSEHSSESESESTESESESAS 


Subject to usual discounts 


er ea » ee, 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


NEW ADDRESS 


Marador Corporation has moved to its new location at 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Expanded 
space, better equipment and working conditions, with two 
series of visible plastic magazine binders—rigid or flexible 
covers—will offer librarians a choice of binders and even 
better service. There has been no change of management 
since Marador Corporation was incorporated in 1947 and 
none is anticipated. 





To avoid postal delays, please clip and file this notice. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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HE London Sunday Times £1,000 Prize for 

Literature was awarded to Arthur Bryant for 
The Age of Elegance. Two special awards of £100 
each were made to younger authors for books of 
outstanding merit produced during the year ended 
June 30, 1950. These went to Jacquetta Hawkes 
for A Land and to Patrick Leigh-Fermor for The 
Traveller's Tree. 

The highest literary honor offered in France, the 
Prix Goncourt, was awarded to Louis Poirier 
(‘Julien Gracq”), novelist and playwright. A de- 
clared opponent of literary prizes, Gracq turned 
down the‘ award ($14.28 at present currency rates) 
which will be used to aid needy writers. 

The Cultural Counselor to the French Embassy 
in New York recently announced that the Denyse 
Clairouin Memorial Award for 1951 in the United 
States had been presented to Frances Frenaye for 
her translations of The Plunderers by Georges 
Blond and Renée by J. H. R. Lenormand. 

The Poetry Society of America has presented the 
Shelley Memorial Award for 1951 to Richard Eber- 
hart. 

Recently elected life members of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters are Pearl S. Buck, 
Leonard Bacon, and Thomas Mann. 

The Texas Institute of Arts and Letters selected 
Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation by Joe Frantz 
as the “best Texas book of the year.”’ 

Tennessee Williams’ screen version of his play, 
A Streetcar Named Desire was named the best Eng- 
lish language film of 1951 by the New York Film 
Critics. 

The 1951 Westminster Press Award for the best 
novel deriving its material from the annals of his- 
tory or the problems of contemporary life went to 
C. E. L’Ami for “The Green Madonna,” which 
will be published in March 1952. 

Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon Medical 
School Librarian since 1919, was given Honorary 
Membership in the Portland Academy of Medicine 
last December. One of the four honorary members, 
she is the only woman ever to receive that distinc- 
tion. 

William S. Merwin won the 1951 Yale Uni- 
versity Press Younger Poets competition, with a 
book of twenty-nine poems entitled “A Mask for 
Janus.”” Mr. Merwin, a twenty-four-year-old Prince- 
ton graduate, is now in London, where one of his 
works, a verse drama, is scheduled for production. 

The first Phi Beta Kappa prize award ($1,000), 
now being given annually to the author of the best 
book of the year published by a university press in 
the field of literary scholarship or criticism, went 
to Ruth Wallerstein, author of “Studies in Seven- 
teenth Century Poetic.” 

The Constance Lindsay Skinner award of the 
Women’s National Book Association goes on Feb- 
ruary 15 to Margaret Scoggin as a bookwoman 
who has made an outstanding contribution to the 
book world. Miss Scoggin, acting superintendent 
of Work with Schools of the New York Public 
Library and an instructor at the Library School of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, is chairman of the 
International Relations Committee of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of 
A.L.A. and now in her sixth year on WMCA, with 
an unrehearsed radio book review program. 
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AWARDS 








For The Wall, John Hersey received a $5 
award from the Sidney Hillman Foundation which 
created “to keep alive the late labor leader's ideas 
of enlightened labor-management relations race re. 
lations, world peace, and related interests,” Made 


awards and grants of $90,000 in 195}. 


C. E. L’Ami, lecturer in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, was given the Westminster 
Award for Fiction ($7,500) for his historical novel 
‘The Green Madonna.” 


Warren Ramsey won the Modern Language As. 
sociation-Oxford University Press award for 195) 
($1,000) for ‘Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Jp. 
heritance.”’ 


Thomas Flanagan was given first prize ($2,009) 
in the seventh annual Ellery Queen's Mystery Mags. 
zine contest for “The Cold Winds of Adesta.” A 
special award of merit went to Edgar Pangborn for 
“The Singing Stick,’’ set in the cave-man era wit! 
a Cro-Magnon in the role of detective. Secon 
prizes went to Dorothy Salisbury Davis, A. H. 7 
Carr, Stanley Ellin, Veronica Parker Johns, an 
John W. Vandercook. 


The 1951 Carey-Thomas award, for a distin 
guished example of creative publishing, went t 
Houghton Mifflin for Life in America, by Marsha 
Davidson. Honorable mentions went to Abingdor 
Cokesbury Press for The Interpreter's Bible, edit 
by George Buttrick, and to Viking Press for 7 
Forrestal Diaries. 

Charles E. Butler, librarian of West Virginia 
University, was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowshit 
to work on a projected novel about Ireland. In Jun 
1952 he will leave for a year abroad, with Dublin as 
headquarters. 





Horace Sutton won Trans World Airlines’ pri 
for the best magazine travel story of 1951 ont 
basis of four of his articles in the Saturday Revie 
of Literature, of which Mr. Sutton ts travel editor 





The Public Library, Cottage Grove, Oe 
gon, was dedicated July 1, 1950 as a gif 


to the citizens of the community jrom 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Woodard who put- 
chased books, and are now landscaping 
the grounds. The library serves a com- 
munity of 3,521 and has an annual ¢ir- 
culation of 15,000 volumes. 
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Books They'll 
Ask for... 


TV AND ELECTRONICS AS A CAREER, by Ira Kamen and 
Richard H. Dorf, the only authoritative vocational guide ever 
written for the electronics industry. Now, students and profes- 
sionals learn what career possibilities are offered by the seven 
basic branches of electronics and where their experience will be* 
most profitable. Written by top, recognized authorities of the. 
industry, this important book is a valuable addition to your ‘voca- 

' tional’ section. Cloth bound with 326 pages (5 12” x 8%”), -130 
illustrations, and priced at $4.95. 


BROADCAST OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK, Second Edition, by H. E. 
Ennes, staff engineer of station WIRE. A valuable, easy-to-read book for anyone 
who wants to make a career of radio broadcasting, or increase their knowledge 
if already in the field. Durably bound, 440 pages, 226 illustrations priced at $5.40, 


RADIO OPERATOR'S LICENSE Q AND A MANUAL, 3rd Edition, 
by Milton Kaufman. Up-to-date and enlarged, this new edition includes Element 
8 (ship radar techniques issued Sept. 1950). Exclusive feature: a simplified dis- 
cussion of the answers to every technical question in the F.C.C. Study Guide. No 
extra reference required — ali material is complete. Durably bound with 734 
pages, 243 illustrations, and priced at $6.60. 


When Ordering, Request Your Copy of FREE 
Catalog Covering All Rider Publications 
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OBITUARIES 


November 29. HELEN JOHNSON KEYES, writer 
and editor; contributor to many magazines; on edi- 
torial staffs of Farm and Fireside, Good House- 
keeping, and Farm Knowledge; author of Conquer- 
ing Tomorrow; in Hartford, Connecticut; seventy. 
November 30. Max LASERSON, political scientist, 
expert on Russian affairs; former member of the 
Kerensky government; lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity; author of The American Impact on Russia, 
1784-1917, Russia and the Western World; in New 
York City; sixty-three. 

November 30. SYDNEY THOMPSON, author, actress, 
dramatic monologist; wrote several novels based on 
the stage and the medical professions, including 
Lost April and Dr. Parrish, Resident; in Norfolk, 
Connecticut; sixty. 

December 1. Sir PETER HENRY BUCK, anthropolo- 
gist; director of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu, 
Hawaii; professor emeritus of anthropology at Yale 
University; son of a Maori mother, he was an 
authority on Polynesian culture; author of Vskings 
of the Sunrise and the soon-to-be-published ‘The 
Coming of the Maori’; in Honolulu; seventy-one. 
December 1. Davin SNEDDEN, former commis- 
sioner of education in Massachusetts and professor 
of education at Columbia University; specialist in 
vocational education; author of many articles and 
books in the field; in Palo Alto, California; eighty- 
three. 

December 2. NettH Boyce HapcGoop, novelist; 
wife of the late Hutchins Hapgood, author and 
drama critic, with whom she collaborated on a play, 
“Enemies”; a founder of the Provincetown Players; 
author of Proud Lady, Eternal Spring, The Bond, 
and many short stories; in Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts; seventy-nine. 

December 4. PEDRO SALINAS, poet, playwright, 
novelist; professor of Spanish literature at Johns 
Hopkins University; former director of the Inter- 
national University in Spain; in Boston, Massachu- 
setts; fifty-nine. 

December 6. HAROLD WALLACE Ross, founder and 
editor of The New Yorker; in Boston, Massachu- 
setts; fifty-nine. Although he never wrote for the 
magazine nor allowed his name to be used in it, 
he discovered and encouraged many famous writers 
and cartoonists associated with it; he also developed 
such features as “Profiles,” ““The Wayward Press,” 
and “Letters” from various foreign cities; he served 
as editor of Stars and Stripes during World War I, 
and assumed editorship of The New Yorker with 
its first issue, February 19, 1925, when “Eustace 
Tilley,” in his high hat and high stock first ap- 
peared on the cover. 


December 7. WooprorD D. ANDERSON, educator; 
specialist in commercial education, he developed 
an American phonetic alphabet that he hoped would 
ultimately become the basis for a world language; 
author of Manumental Compilation and American 
Audigraph English; in New York City; eighty-one. 


December 7. EpwarpD ANGLY, author, war corre- 
spondent, and magazine writer; served as bureau 
chief in various European cities for the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Associated Press, and the Chi- 
cago Sun; coauthor with Jesse H. Jones of Fifty 
Billion Dollars: My Thirteen Years with R.F.C.; 
in New York City; fifty-three. 


December 10. ALGERNON BLACKWooD, English 
mystic, novelist, and short story writer; famous for 
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his stories of the supernatural; author of The 
Empty House, The Listener, Incredible Adventures 
Tales of the Uncanny and Supernatural and other 
works; in London, England; eighty-two, 
December 12. ROBERT BENJAMIN IRWIN, official 
of the American Foundation for the Blind: blind 
himself since childhood, he devoted himself to the 
education and rehabilitation of the blind: author 
of numerous textbooks on teaching the blind andg 
pioneer in the development of Talking Books; in 
Bremerton, Washington; sixty-eight 

December 14. CLAUDE M. BrisTOL, Oregon news. 
paperman and author of Magic of Believing, a 
handbook on the theme that “belief works won. 
ders’; in Portland, Oregon; sixty-one. 
December 16. ELIZABETH MERIWETHER GILMER 
(“Dorothy Dix’), newspaper columnist; for more 
than fifty-five years her “advice to the lovelor” 
was a prominent syndicated newspaper feature; 
traveled extensively and covered many famous mur 
der trials; author of Fables for the Elite, My Joy 
Ride around the World, and Hearts 4 la Mode; in 
New Orleans, Louisiana; ninety 

December 16. JOHN C. OESTREICHER, foreign news 
editor of the International News Service: author of 
The World Is Their Beat, an account of the experi- 
ences of the foreign correspondents he supervised; 
in New Rochelle, New York; forty-six. 
December 16. HiLary AIDAN St. GEORGE Saun- 
DERS, British historian, novelist; author of The 
Battle of Britain and other official British govern- 
ment reports on World War II which sold more 
than 13,000,000 copies, thus making him probably 
the world’s best selling author; with John Palmer, 
using the joint pen name ‘'Francis Beeding,” he 
published several novels including The Seven 
Sleepers and The Six Proud Walkers, also with 
Palmer and under the name “David Pilgrim” he 
wrote So Great a Man, No Common Glory, and 
others; from 1946-1950 he was librarian of the 
House of Commons; in Nassau, the Bahamas; fifty- 
three. 

December 17, REVEREND GERALD GROVELAND 
WALSH, educator, author; professor of medieval 
history at Fordham University; author of The Em- 
peror Charles IV, Medieval Humanism, coauthor 
of Philosophy of History and Great Religions 
the Modern World: in New York City; fifty-nine 
December 23. ALLEYNE IRELAND, author, secte- 
tary to Joseph Pulitzer during the last year of the 
publisher's life, he wrote Adventures with a Genin 
based on his experiences; traveler and newspaper 
correspondent, he also wrote China and the Power 
The Province of Burma, The New Korea, and othet 
books; in Poughkeepsie, New York; eighty 
December 25. Tom Peete Cross, scholar, educa- 
tor and authority on medieval Irish culture ane 
Arthurian legends; author of Bibliographical Guide 
to English Studies, Witchcraft in North Carolina, 
Harper and Bard, and other books; professor ot 
English and comparative literature at the University 
of Chicago from 1913 to 1945; in Aylett, Virginia, 
seventy-two. 

December 28. JANET AYER FAIRBANK, novelist; 
active in the woman suffrage movement and on the 
Democratic National Committee; author of The 
Smiths, At Home, The Lion's Den, The Bright 
Land, The Cortlandts of Washington Square, Rich 
Man—Poor Man, and other novels; in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; seventy-three. 
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Racine, Wisconsin Public Library. 
Frederick Wezeman, City Librarian. 
This attractive Directory features MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
LETTERS using 1'2” and 3” tempar letters. Note the 
easy-to-read highly legible, 3 dimensional letters 
which direct the patron to whatever department or 
book location he desires. Ideal for bulletin boards, 


department markers, directories. 


MITTENS 


Mahe Getter Displays 
for 


Answer questions before they are asked . . . with 


AL KINDS OF DIRECTORIES 


these magnificent, 3 dimensional sign makers... . 
pure white and satin smooth, perfection-molded Sera- 
nk tile composition. Smooth back construction for 
pemanent application with cement or pin-in back 


Ine 


castruction for easy changes and re-use. 


PARTMENT MARKERS 


Mitten’s Track Letters enable the busy librarian to 
gickly set up identification for each book section. 
laters fit into inexpensive wood track to stand erect 
ntop of any flat surface or on wall brackets which 
mextend out into space over the aisles, or at end 
t book sections. 


LETTERS 


© Saves Your Time 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


You can arrange Mitten’s Pin-Back Letters in angles, 
curves, and diagonals. Use them for listing your lat- 
est books, special services or timely messages and 
displays. Quickly and easily mounted, perfectly 
formed, ready-to-use, changeable and colorable . . . 
they are real eye-stoppers! 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 


At your fingertips—the famous MITTEN’S DISPLAY 
MASTER +61 LIBRARY KIT of 699 beautiful sculp- 
tured Pin-Back letters. This compact, complete sign 
making unit is always on hand, ready to use for 
quick and easy sign changes. Holds all sign making 
equipment. Letters 4" to 2” high, designed to allow 
for countless arrangements and numbers of words. 
Four leatherette covered background panels 
included. 


Write today for free catalog W-2 LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MITTENS DISP 


5th Avenue, Redlands, Calif. * 


2 West 46th St 


LAY LETTERS 


New York 19, N.Y 
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Interracial 


Housing 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EVALUATION OF A 
SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


by Morton Deutsch and 
Mary Evans Collins 


With the problem of racial 
segregation in the forefront of 
democratic discussion today, 
this book provides pertinent 
facts which responsible citi- 
zens in every community need. 


In this study, two public 
housing developments where 
Negroes and whites live as 
next door neighbors are com- 
pared with two similar hous- 
ing projects where the differ- 
ent races are assigned to living 
quarters in separate areas. 
The authors report how the 
people living in these contrast- 
ing ways differ in their social 
relations, community morale, 
and racial attitudes. 


For civic, school and church 
leaders who are concerned not 
only with the crucial problems 
of housing but of race rela- 
tions in general, this book of- 
fers factual data and guidance 
that have been unavailable 
heretofore. 


“Here is a very helpful book, 
a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject. It is 
scholarly, stimulating, and 
greatly needed.” Annals of 
American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 


Indexed, $3.00 


MM 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 1i4 





NICKNAMES 


of 
AMERICAN CITIES 


by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division 
New York Public Lil rary 


OFFERING the 
listing of American city, town and 
village nicknames ever assembled, 
this book is an important addition 
to reference works on 


most 


(Americana 


Ever heard of th¢ 


Governors”? 


“City of 


Any idea where the “Peerless 
Princess of the Plains” js 
located ? 


Been to the “Nineteen Sub- 


urbs in Search of a Metropo- 
lis” P 


NICKNAMES OF AMERI.- 
CAN CITIES will answer these 
and hundreds of similar questions 
in a matter of seconds. It is an 
Authoritative Reference source list- 
ing more than 1500 nicknames. 
Here is a volume to satisfy the | 
everyday curiosity of the man in | 
the street as well as the definite 
needs of editors, writers, speakers, 
advertisers and researchers. 





Planographed 88 Pages 
November, 1951 
Price: $2.00 


Order your copy today from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 


LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Bind a whole volume of back numbers with a brush! Demco's 

NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 

unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 

mislaid back numbers. 
PROTECT 
COVERS... 
Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 
bers a slick, flexible, permanent 
cover. Covers won't rip or crease 
— last months longer! 


Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. Madd lid 


‘BRARY 
 CONCENTRY 


DEMCO ulsrary supPLics ‘wae 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 








CATALOG 


LIBRARY/é, PUBLICITY MATERIALS 
STURGIS 


ENTIRELY NEW 
and 


Up-To-Date 


Our new and up-to-date Catalog of Library and 
Publicity Materials is just off the press. If you 
52 receive GOOD IMPRESSIONS, by Sturgis, you will 
also receive our new Catalog. If not, just drop us a 
card and one will be mailed to you immediately. 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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NE reason why Meindert DeJong’s stories for 
children are fresh and unusual is that his own 
childhood was far from ordinary. His birth at 
Wierum, Friesland, in the Netherlands, March 4, 
1906, was accompanied by a seaquake which broke 
the dike and inundated the village. But the villagers 
plugged the gap with sandbags; the waters soon 
subsided, and though women and children were 
being evacuated, Meindert and his mother, Jantje 
(whose maiden name was also DeJong, though no 
relation to her husband's family) were left in 
peace. During the boy’s first year in school, the 
teacher went mad, but he was so beloved by the 
local fishing folk that they refused to let the authori- 
ties take him to an asylum. Wierum, a village of 
1,000, was in a state of siege for three months be- 
fore 300 mounted police quelled the riot after sev- 
eral pitched battles, with swords, scythes, pitch- 
forks, and knives. ‘For three months,” says Mr. 
DeJong, “I lived in our attic, because nightly the 
stones flew through our windows downstairs and 
landed in our closet beds.’ The episode of Crazy 
Alice in The Tower by the Sea (1950) was perhaps 
suggested by this experience. 
The DeJongs were originally Du Jon, a noble 
French family whose members fled to Friesland 
during the Huguenot persecutions. (Jong is pro- 


nounced “young.”) At eight the boy came with 
his parents to Grand Rapids, Michigan, and, he 
says, “there has been no excitement since.” Because 


of language difficulties, his father, Remmeren De- 
Jong, who had been an architect and builder in 
Friesland, became a mason contractor, as are two 
of his sons. The third, Meindert's elder by only a 
year, is David Cornel DeJong, a well known writer 
who has described their first grim years in Grand 
Rapids in his autobiography, W7th a Dutch Accent 
(1944). Meindert’s first experience in writing came 
at Christian High School, where he graduated in 
1924, when he cribbed an article on ‘How to Con- 
struct a Box-Kite’’ from a book in the library. This 
was so highly praised by his teacher that he began 
to write his own material. At Calvin College (B.A. 
1928) he and brother David cornered the literary 
market in The Young Calvinist, a youth magazine 
started by the Christian Reformed group. The young 
Calvinists were paid $5 apiece for stories. 

He graduated into a depression and went to work 
on the farm his father had bought when his busi- 
ness failed. Writing in the evenings after a sixteen- 
hour work day, DeJong turned out short stories. 
The little magazines of the time snapped them up 
but invariably folded immediately after — even 
Hound and Horn which was on the point of pay- 
ing him $60, his first real money. The aspiring 
author went to peddling eggs, some of them at the 
public library. 

The librarians in the children’s room listened to 
his tales of a pet goose and a duck, and insisted 
that he write out the story. The result, The Big 
Goose and the Little White Duck (1938), was 
immediately accepted. Successive titles were Dirk's 
Dog, Bello (1939); what he calls “its unworthy 
sequel,” Bells of the Harbor (1941); Wheels Over 
the Bridge (1941), a farm story; and Little Stray 
Dog (1943), which May Lamberton Becker called 

‘a good dog story for any one up to ten, " although 


a Library Journal reviewer found it too full of 
unpleasant adults. 


Edward Shenton drew the pic- 
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Meindert DeJong 








tures for this one. Jessie Robinson illustrated The 
Cat That Walked a Week (1943). which a 
ran afoul of the Library Journal, but was liked 
Mrs. Becker and by Ellen Buell of the New York 





Times. Of Billy and the Unhappy Bull (1946) 
Alice M. Jordan wrote in Horn Book that “there 
is excitement and humor and a truthful picture 
family life.” She also approved of Bible Da 
lustrated by Kreigh Collins, which tells how the 
people of Palestine lived and worked in the days 


Jesus. 

During the second world war DeJong was ap 
historian with the 14th Air Force, probal 
enlisted man so engaged. Thoug 
higher than sergeant, he had to instruct 
the art of writing history 

The children’s book he managed to write, “The 
House of Sixty Fathers,” was suppressed by mil 
tary censors, though it will be publish< 
Good Luck Duck (1950) was a selection of the 
Junior Literary Guild; Virginia Kirkus said, 
prose is rhythmic and sparkling, and the drar 
presentation of the story is lively and fun.” The 


Diy the only 











New Yorker took note of The Towe hy the Sea 
pens finding it a sort of parable told in a 
“simple, silken way.” Smoke Above the Lan 





(1951), a selection of the Catholic Children’s Be 
Club, was called by Louise Bechtel in the New York 
Herald Tribune Book Revie ua simple story tol 
with a deep feeling and emotional expression un 
usual in children’s books. 

Taking Sinclair Lewis's advice to young authors 
literally, DeJong became a bricklayer while estab- 
lishing himself as a writer, finding that “wl hen I 
held any kind of cerebral job, my writing went 


dead.” He has also been a sexton, gravedigger, and 
janitor. Mrs. DeJong’s name tunes were married 
July 6, 1933) is Hattie. Blue-eyed and blond 


ste inding five feet seven inches, and weighing 155 


pounds, DeJong likes gardening, fishing, and Sia- 
mese cats. Mexico City and Cape Town, Sout 
Africa, are his favorite towns, and his favorite 
writer is David Cornel DeJong. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


A VIVID portrait of the man, an ab- 
surbing narrative of his career and a lively 
panorama of the politics of the past 50 
Moves swiftly from episode to epi- 
sode in his widely ranging experiences as 
soldier, war correspondent, Conservative 
MP., Liberal Minister of the Crown, Prime 
Minister, Leader of the Opposition, artist, 
author, orator of the Free Peoples of the 
world and architect of their defence. 
Gives a full account of the intrigues leading 
to his fall from office in World War I, and 
aracy, first-hand tale of active trench serv- 
ice in France... Extracts from his masterly 
speeches are skilfully interwoven in the nar- 
rative, and diverting interludes enliven his 
part in the rough and tumble of party poli- 
tics. $6.00 





THE 
THEATRE 
DICTIONARY 


British and American Terms 
in the Drama, Opera & Ballet 


by Wilfred Granville 


A Dictionary of Theatrical Terms re- 
cords the technical, colloquial, and slang 
speech current in the theatre, covering 
every branch of the art, from the legitimate 
stage to vaudeville, and road shows... As 
actor, stage director, and producer Mr. 
Granville speaks from first-hand knowledge 
of his subject. A specialist in glossaries, 
he has treated theatre speech in a readable, 
unacademic way, with full etymologies of 
words and phrases. As a record of how 
actors, directors, managers, and stage hands 
speak, this book will be of great value to 
all theatre-lovers. $5.00 








Philosophical Library 








PORIUS 


A ROMANCE OF DARK AGES 
by John Cowper Powys 


His first novel since Owen Glendower 
reconstructs the state of Britain after the 
Roman evacuation, revealing the problems 
{the average man in a world of disin- 
‘grating values to have been much the 
ame as prevail today. This satirical al- 
“ory takes place in eight October days of 
AD. 499, when King Arthur sought to per- 
wade the people of Britain to forget their 
nbal and religious differences and unite in 
tpelling the barbaric Saxon invaders. . 

Gigantic alike in conception and execution, 
Prius must be esteemed the masterpiece 
fawriter proclaimed as the most fertile 
mantic genius of his generation. $5.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY - 15 EAST 40th ST.N. Y. 16 


Books for Spring 





* 





BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
DICTIONARY of MIND 
MATTER & MORALS 


Tuis exhaustive work offers more than 
1000 definitions and opinions of the 1950 
Nobel Prize winner, arranged as a handy 
key. Here is Russell’s challenging thought 
on politics, ethics, philosophy of science, 
epistemology, religion, mathematical philos- 
ophy, and on topics crucial to an under- 
standing of international affairs today. 
Dipped into casually it rewards the browser 
with stimulating and acute intellectual in- 
sights. Read intensively it will be found 
indispensable to a fuller appreciation of one 
of the profoundest minds of our age. $5.00 








* 
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UST before her thirteenth birthday, Margaret Lee 
Runbeck appeared in print as winner of a prize 
contest sponsored by a Washington, D.C., news- 
paper. The editor was amazed to find his winner a 
child, but was talked into letting her write a weekly 
human interest column for one of his feature pages. 
For over two years the column ran under the by-line 
“The Scribe.” 

Miss Runbeck was born January 25, 1910 in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Her father, William Benjamin Run- 
beck, was of Swedish extraction. Her mether, Jessie 
Dee Griffith, traced Welsh ancestry back to 1490. 
(The family had come to America in 1680 and 
settled at Harper's Ferry, Virginia.) After attend- 
ing Eastern High School in Washington, Margaret 
majored in literature at the University of Chicago; 
in her sophomore year she won the David Blair 
McLaughlin award for excellence in prose. (John 
Gunther won second prize that year.) She took 
extension courses at George Washington and 
Boston Universities. 

Her adult writing career began in Boston where 
she worked for Hearst newspapers and for the 
Christian Science Monitor. Later she was advertis- 
ing manager for one of Boston's largest department 
stores but wrote fiction after office hours. When 
her stories sold nationally, she bought a small house 
in Massachusetts and wrote as a full-time bread- 
winner. There were dark periods, as there are for 
most writers. There was even a time when a dollar 
looked like a fortune. When in 1947 she purchased 
a Beverly Hills house, the hard work of many years 
was justified. Signal recognition by fellow crafts- 
men came in 1951: Theta Sigma Phi, the nationai 
honorary journalism fraternity, acclaimed her the 
Headliner of the Year. 

More than 250 of her stories and articles have 
been published in the Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, Colliers, Reader's Digest, etc. Her 
first book, Our Miss Boo (illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon and published in 1942), caused May Lamber- 
ton Becker to comment, “The more a reviewer 
enjoys this book, the more his review is likely to 
misrepresent it.... It puts any one who ever had 
or wanted a child into a state that sounds senti- 
mental when described. Whereas the book is 
nothing of the kind. It is an act of love, of clear- 
eyed love.” Millicent Taylor went on record in the 
Christian Science Monitor with, “You will hunt up 
excuses to read it aloud to somebody you care about. 
Like little Miss Boo herself, it must be shared.”’ 

The Great Answer (1944) tells of fighting men 
and women, and even some children, who have 
turned to God in the midst of danger and of how 
they were answered. 

Hope of the Earth (1947—choice of the People’s 
Book Club) moved the Christian Science Monitor's 
reviewer to declare that “Seldom does a modern 
novel provide a theme based on man’s need of 
spiritual truths as they may be gained through 
loving the Bible. Now Miss Runbeck has written a 
story of pioneer America that holds the reader's 
interest, while it never ceases to stress this truth... . 
Parts of the book may seem too heavily weighted 
with background; some loose ends in the plot are 
not too skillfully tied up; and there is a certain 
amount of oversimplification of both characteriza- 
tion and setting. But those who . . . find in the 
construction some of the faults of a comparatively 
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new writer of full-length fiction may gladly f 
them for the sake of a clean novel with a hig 
purpose.” The Wisconsin Library Bullet 
praiser was not in entire agreement: “Highly idea 
istic, with a background of pioneer reality. Son 
what long drawn out and devious toward the e 
with scenes to which conservative readers wil 
object.” 

The title Answer Without Ceasing (1948) was 
derived from the letter of a young marine who | 
written: “The Bible says ‘pray without ceasing 
When you do that, you have answer without 
ing.” 

Of Pink Magic (1949), a short novel, the New 
York Herald-Tribune'’s David Tilden remarked that 
he thought the book would be relished by 
sters as well as their elders 

Miss Runbeck has just finished another n 
A Hungry Man Dreams. In 1948, an article in tl 
Independent Woman announced that “Duri 
garet Lee Runbeck’s twelve years of fict riting 
not one of her books has sold less than 















copies; some have sold a great many mor H 
articles and short stories have brought a fan n 
comparable to that received by the most popular 





the motion picture celebrities 

A member of the International P.E.N 
and Brush in New York, and an honorary membe 
of the local California Woman's Press Association 
Miss Runbeck finds recreation in painting as wel 
as in going to Europe every year if possible 
confided recently that she is ‘‘a Republican now 
Protestant, that her eyes are blue, her hair brown 
her height five feet four inches, and her weight “to 


1 
her 


much.” She is a visibly happy personality and he 
writing radiates happiness. 

About her profession she says, “set up a 
minimum stint for yourself. Make this /¢ 
you know you can do so that you need never fail it 
Half the battle is in writing whether you want to oF 
not. Don’t put off writing because the conditions 
are not favorable.” HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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ROTTING HILL April—$3.00 


by Wyndham Lewis. A new work of fiction by a master of our time. Major 
advertising and promotion support for this as the first in a series of new editions 


of Lewis’ writings. These will include ‘‘Tarr,”’ “The Revenge for Love,”’ and 
“The Wild Body.” 
RED WEDDING March—$3.50 


by Damon Orlow 


THE HIDDEN FACE OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 1918-1941: 


An Examination of State Department Documents May—$6.50 


by Charles Callan Tansill. $10,000 initial advertusing, circulars, posters. 


THE CRY IS PEACE March—$3.75 
by Louis Francis Budenz. $5,000 initial advertising; circulars, posters. 
GREECE: American Dilemma and Opportunity January—$3.25 


by L. S. Stavrianos 


PARIS IS A NICE DISH: Its Restaurants and Recipes March—$3.50 


by Osborne Putnam Stearns. With Maps and Illustrations 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE IN AMERICA May 
The following three titles complete the six volume study of American literature 
from 1900 to 1950. The three previous books on drama, novel and poetry. were 
published in Fall 1951 


AN AGE OF CRITICISM, 1900-1950, 
















ve by William Van O'Connor $3.00 

h THE RISE OF SHORT FICTION IN AMERICA, 1900-1950 

by Ray B. West, Jr. $3.00 

e- MEN, IDEAS, AND JUDGMENTS: American Non-Fiction, 1900-1950 

d by James Gray, May Brodbeck, and 

I Walter Metzger $3.00 

; EZRA POUND AND THE CANTOS February—$2.75 

r by Harold H. Watts 

: WHITE SOX YEARBOOK 1952 April— $.50 

S$ by Arch Ward 

W TRUTH. I. May—$7.00 

at by St. Thomas Aquinas 

6 BUILDERS OF THE QUAKER ROAD June—$2.50 

by Caroline Nicholson Jacob 

ne THE FLIGHT FROM GOD January—$2.50 

e by Max Picard 

0 JUDGMENT AND REALITY ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS 

| by Peter Hoenen, S. J. April—$5.00 

ii 

of WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER February—$2.50 
by Gustave Thibon 

" THE EXISTENTIALISTS: A Critical Study March—$4.50 

oe by James Collins 

ell ESSAYS IN HONOR OF GEORG SWARZENSKI March—$10.00 

he edited by Oswald Goetz 

a 

rn. Continued advertising support for 

00 GOD AND MAN AT YALE, dy William F. Buckley, Jr. $3.50 

ref THE CHINA STORY, by Freda Utley $3.50 

‘hy TABLE RACKS NOW AVAILABLE FOR GREAT BOOKS 

an Write for particulars 

it 

or HENRY REGNERY COMPANY e 20 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

ns 
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Todays Vitel Problems 


elated in Books . 
. ih : 


SUBSIDIES FOR FARMERS 








REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1950-51 

















* UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION FOR | Fan 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE (compiled | in 
for the 1951-52 NUEA debate | bio 
question) | incr 

* AMERICA'S WEAPONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE Gr 

¢ THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM By 

Forme 
* GAMBLING IN AMERICA u 
ate 
th 
All 6 Books {in one order] $7 
Individual Titles $1.75 The C 
Books are mailed postpaid THE 
AMAZ! 
$ 
The above titles comprise the current Reference Shelf (Volume 23} be di 
which every year presents a series of compilations of divergent 2 
opinion on solutions to grave current problems. The opinions are -_ 
those of widely recognized authorities expressed in their own words. r 
Comprehensive bibliographies are a feature. | oda} 
— 
THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue, New York 52 Veluable R 


SL A om 
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jesigned for better binding and book repair 


-+++** BOOK-AID TAPE - - 


This self-adhering cloth tape has an embossed finish to simulate 
leather. Book-Aid is waterproof, makes repairs simple, easy, inexpen- 
sive. The longer its on, the stronger the bond. Seven attractive 
colors—red, green, blue, brown, black, white, wine—four widths— 
1”, 2”, 3”, and 4”. Preventive care with Book-Aid Tape eliminates 
costly rebinding later. 


Write for Information. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
62 E. Alpine Street 


Lro-dart INDUSTRIES Newark 5, New Jersey 











Fantastic Americana AVALON BOOKS 


in the eae gare With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
biography of an 
incredible character [|| MOMEFRONT NURSE 


THE STRANGE EXILE 
by Laura Saunders ........ $2.50 


Great Rascal TROUBLE AT CHOCTAW BEND 
By JAY MONAGHAN i 


Former State Historian of IIli- WEDDING IS DESTINY 

nois in charge of the Illinois by Natalie Shipman 

State Historical Library, au- THE DANCING MERMAID 

thor of the two-volume Bib- by Ethel Hamill .......... $2.50 
liography of Lincolniana and FORBIDDEN RIVER 

The Overland Trail. by Al Cody 


THE EXPLOITS OF THE At All Dealers 
AMAZING NED BUNTLINE AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
$4.50 at all bookstores Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Lté., Toronto 


| um, BROWN & COMPANY BOSTON 6 * Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 























Today’s Thoughts on | VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by — OF THE DAY— 


Today’s Leaders 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature issued semi-monthly 
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EDITED FOR 
LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


ANIMAL WONDER WORLD 
Chronicles of the Unusual in Nature 
By Frank W. Lane 


Superior excursions in the field of the un- 
usual in Natural History, by the foremost writer 
on the subject. Enliven your nature shelf with 


this remarkably illustrated and documented book. 
$3.50 


AT HOME IN THE WOODS 
Living the Life of Thoreau Today 
By Vena « Bradford Angier 


A young Boston couple, admirers of Thoreau's 
philosophy show what it is like to find a way 
to peaceful life in the far woods of British 
Columbia. $3.50 
ALA Booklist 


Recommended in The 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
COLLECTING HOBBIES 
A Guide to the pleasures of 
Collecting 
By Wm. Paul Bricker 
A book for all hobbyists and collecting tyros. 
Nothing like it on your shelves. Gives his- 
tory, pleasures, know-how and systems for every 


type of collecting from stamps to antique auto- 
mobiles. /ilustrated. $3 50 


INSECTS IN YOUR LIFE 
By Dr. C. H. Curran 
Curator of Insects, The American 
Museum of Natural History 


Eminently readable, practical and informative 
approach to the whole insect world and how it 


affects us. The author, a distinguished ento- 
mologist and curator, is a master of popular 
natural history writing. Jilustrated. $3.50 


Recommended by the ALA Booklist 


OF YACHTS & MEN 


The Autobiography of Americas 
Most Popular Yachts Designer 


By William Atkin 


This book, full of outstanding sketches, plans 
and the joys of boating was originally published 
at $7.50. This new edition, containing all mate- 
rial of the original publication has been priced 
at $3.75 to bring it to an even wider audience 
than the first printing. For all boating en- 
thusiasts. $3.75 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

















What 
Our 


Readers 
Think 





The 
Bulletin are ope 
The Edit 


these columns 


{Eprror’s Nore: 
Wilson Library 
debate and comment. 
opinions expressed in 


corresp. 


Better Human Relations 
To the Editor: 


In an effort to aid school librarians who may 
to consider the question, I should 
following suggestions on how the library helps t 
educate for better human relations 

The library offers sound opportunities to a qui 
skills in human relations in the following ways 

1. Student assistants help other students t 
cate materials. This not only promot 
operation of the library but enhances the qua 
of relationship between students and the library 
helps to make the library a pleasant and effectiy 
place in which to work. 


es sm 


2. Student assistants acquire ir 
through cooperatively working together and 
assuming responsibility and developing 

3. Students who have minor frustra 
tional problems find sympathetic help 
atmosphere. Good student assistants | 
feel at home in the library. The mainter 
good atmosphere in the library is evidence 
tive practice in good human relationships 

4. Student assistants gain experience in 
situation which will help them in the ft 
more capable and more skillful in the art of hun 
relations. 

JEANNE S. EBLE, Head Librarian 
Highland Park Secondary Scl 
Chairman, Library Committee 


Highland Park, Michigan, Sci 
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Circulation Control Systems 


To the Editor: 

During the past year the Association of Coll 
and Reference Libraries appointed a research p 
ning committee which has as its function the des 
nation of areas in which it is advisable to d 
search in order to reduce many of the proble 
which we are currently facing in college and u 
versity librarianship. For its first project the 
mittee chose the problem of circulation contr 
college and research libraries. We are now int 
process of synthesizing and evaluating the pres 
knowledge of this field in an attempt to identity 
solved problems and indicate where further st 
are desirable and practical in this area 

The committee is asking librarians all over 
country who may have made innovations on ¥ 
known circulation control systems or devised 
systems to meet needs of their particular libra 
but have not published information on then 
send writeups of these systems to the undersig 
We are particularly interested in minor variation 
standard patterns which have been worked ov 
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llege and research libraries as a means of simplify- 
a oa that are generally known. The more 
08 the writeup, the more value it will have to 
r ommittee. If any library is unable to supply 
sisi formation in the near future, but will be glad 
m nd it at some later date, the committee would 
pos a letter to that effect. Such information 
sill be of great value to the committee in its initial 
proyect. . — 
ForreST F. CARHART, JR. 

Assistant Director of Libraries 

University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Newbery-Caldecott Award 


The announcement of the 1951 Newbery-Calde- 
+ Award winners will be made on the second 
Monday of March, March 10. The announcement 
will be one week later this year as an experiment in 
sder to give the committee additional time in which 
» read and evaluate the year’s output of books. As 
s been the custom for the past three years, the 
snouncement will be made from New York by 
rederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, and from 
ie A. L. A. headquarters office by Mildred L. Bat- 
nelder, executive secretary, Division of Libraries 
‘ot Children and Young People. Releases will be 
ent to the New York press, and to the AP and UP 
ire services. The publicity chairman of the Chil- 
‘en's Library Association will send notification to 
ate library agencies, to city and state library super- 
rs, and to heads of children’s departments in 
sublic libraries in cities of 100,000 and over. The 
wards will be presented at the 1952 A. L. A. An- 
qual Conference in New York. Librarians are urged 
plan local publicity and displays to tie in with 
the awards. 


Course Offerings at New School 


The New School for Social Research announces a 
tkshop for the spring term, “Writing for Chil- 
ren” under the direction of Frances Clarke Sayers, 
berintendent of work with children, New York 
lic Library, beginning Wednesday, February 6, 
8:30 P.M. Primarily intended for persons who 
hve done some writing for children and are espe- 
ally interested in reaching the professional level, 
«workshop will consider the following types of 
nting: fantasy, writing for the preschool child, 
nlism in children’s books, biography, books of in- 
mation. Editors and authors will participate as 
sts from time to time. 

Also scheduled for the spring term are two new 
uses in book design and the graphic arts to be 
nen by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, teacher, author, 
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jauthority in the field. The courses, nonvoca- 
ml in character, aim to provide perspective, ex- 
nce, and intimate contact with materials not 
lly available to students of the graphic arts. 
are offered to artists and designers, to all 
einterested in the production, distribution, and 
if books, and in the vital role of graphic com- 
ication in the modern world. 

ighteen workshops and courses in public rela- 
sand communications are being offered in the 
mag semester. 


wt information on schedules and fees, write the 
School, 66 East Twelfth Street, New York 11. 


(Continued on page 440) 
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God Broke 


FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


— Endorsed by leading educators — 


THE COWBOY SAM BOOKS 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, here are the first easy-to-read books to 
capture the 
true flavor of 
the West. 
There is noth- 
ing ‘‘dude’’ 
about Cowboy 
Sam, his 
ranch, or his 
adventures, 
Children like 
to read these 
books. Color- 
fully illustra. 
ted by Jack 





Merryweather. 

Graded vo- 

cabulary. 
COWBOY SAM—for 6 yr. olds. ................ $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY—6 & 7 yr. . 1.32 


COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO—7 & 8 yrs. 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS—8 to 10 
years old 1.68 


LET'S BE POPULAR 


Being polite and still having fun. A lightly 
written, practical guide to wholesome pop- 
ularity. Emphasis is always on true courtesy 
based on thoughtfulness rather than formal 
rules, Ear-tickling verses, eye-catching 
pictures.—Over 10 years old....... $1.48 


AMERICANS IN ACTION SERIES 


Exciting Stories of Achievement! Colorful, 
inspiring, and authentic stories of the out- 
standing deeds and character of forty fam- 
ous American men and women. Pictures by 
Dirk Gringuis vividly portray each person- 
ality. 

Fighters For Freedom Builders For Progress 
Leaders Of The Frontier Latin American-Leaders 
192 pages, 30 illustrations, 8 to 10 yrs. ...... Each $1.60 


ROD, THE SKY LAD 


To be a pilot— 
that is the ambi- 
tion of Rod Cole- 
man and of those 
who read this 
story of his ad- 
ventures. A fas- 
cinating narrative 
of both the glam- 
or and the facts 
of flying. 

32. illustrations— 
8 to 10 yrs. $1.48 





Get complete description of these and many other 
Good Books for Children’s Reading—science, biog- 
raphy, travel, character building, adventure, social 
studies.—Write today for Catalog No. 











BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~< Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue 





Chicago 16, Illinois 
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By Soderberg. 


application. 26 


students. 





photography, composition, filters 
and many other phases. 
$4.00. Write for approval copy. 


FINISHING MATERIALS AND METHODS 


1952 edition. 
on up-to-date finishing materials and methods of 
“*how-to’’ units. 189 illustrations. $4 


PROJECTS IN WOODWORK 
By J. H. Douglass and R. H. Roberts. 


ing projects for beginners as well as advanced 


Usual Library Discount 
Order from local book store or direct 


McKNIGHT 





MekKuight Publications 
—— “PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY” 


By Robert A. McCoy. 


This new book, written 
in a non-technical man- 
ner, tells how to do the 
things which are self-evi- 
dent for the experienced 
photographer, yet so dif- 
ficult for the beginner. 
20 practical laboratory 
exercises. Covers color 


Illustrated 


Complete information 


109 work- 
$3.75 





McKNIGHT 





















PUBLISHING 
Dept. 69A, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 





cOMPANY 
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(Continued from page 439) 


Gift to University Library 


The University of Pittsburgh Library has received 
$75,000 from the Hartman Estate as directed by the 
will of Galen C. Hartman who died Sept Say 


ts 
1951. ember 11 


A life-time resident of Pittsburgh and a distin 
guished member of the Allegheny County ha: 
Galen C. Hartman had for many years chown 3 
strong interest in the University of Pittsburgh and 
especially in the University’s library. Mr. Hartman 
was an alumnus of the University of Michigan Hi 
first established a Galen C. Hartman Library Fund 
at the University of Pittsburgh in November, 1945 
In addition to establishing the library fund he mad 
frequent gifts of books from his own library His 
gifts of money to the library during his life totale 
$4,895. 


Under the terms of the will books purchased with 
the gift from the estate are to be nontechnical in 
nature but are to be for the advancement of culture 
and to be limited to books written in the English 
language. All books will be marked with the Galen 
C. Hartman Library Fund Bookplate. The design 
of this bookplate is derived from the Hartman 
family coat-of-arms. 


Trustee Awards 


According to the A.L.A. constitution, two trus 
tee distinguished service awards may be given each 
year. Any outstanding library trustee in service 
during any part of the calendar year preceding the 
annual conference of the A.L.A. at which the award 
is made is eligible. Equal consideration is given t 
trustees of small and large libraries. The 195? 
nominations, with a full record of the candidates 
achievements, should be mailed to the Jury on Cita. 
tion of Trustees, A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, not later than 
March 15, 1952. 

Recommendations may be submitted by any li 
brary board, any library trustee, a state library as 
sociation, state trustee organization, state libray 
extension agency, or by the Trustees Division of 
A.L.A. 


Korean Dictionary 


Educational Services, 1702 K_ Street, NW 
Washington, D.C., contemplates reprinting 4 
limited edition of the New Life Korean-Engluh 
English-Korean Dictionary by Hyungki J. Lew 
published in Seoul, Korea, in 1947 and 1950. Fach 
volume has approximately 900 pages. This reprint 
ing is being considered as a result of many inquifits 
from government agencies, colleges and universities 
and other persons interested in Korean. The origi- 
nal plates for this much-needed reference work wert 
stolen by the Communists in 1950. Accordingly 
there are very few available copies at the preset 
time. In order to keep the cost per volume as lov 
as possible by reprinting in some quantity, its © 
quested that interested librarians contact Educa 
tional Services and advise them of their possib 
interest in this work. Publication is scheduled fot 
the latter part of this month. 
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Book Fair 


The Boston University School of Education is 
ponsoring its second annual Book Fair Saturday, 
April 26, at Hayden Memorial Auditorium. The 
morning program will be for children; the after- 
. n, for more mature readers. For further details 
ke Dr. M. Agnella Gunn, General Chairman, 
poston University S< hool of Education, 338 Bay 
wate Road, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


The Neil C. Van Deusen 
Scholarship 


The New York Library Association is offering 
, xholarship of $500 in honor of the late Dr. Neil 
¢ Van Deusen, their 1949 president. Applicants 
must be residents of New York State and members 
{NYLA. For further information write Helen M. 
Cashman, Librarian, Charlotte High School, 4115 
lake Avenue, Rochester 12, New York. 


Save the Date 


Alpha Beta Alpha, the national undergraduate 
‘brary science fraternity, will hold its first biennial 
«aveation at Northwestern State College, Natchi 
ches, Louisiana, on March 15 and 16. 


One of the most baffling questions received at 
Palms was, “In what month was George Washing- 
oa supposed to have chopped down the cherry tree 
which he didn’t ?”’ 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 


One of the most popular of the Special 
Services” exhibits at the Atlanta. Georgia, 
Public Library, Boys and Girls Depart- 
ment, was the display, "Special Services to 
Parent s.”’ The poster, "Do you need help 
m rearing your child?” featured Child- 
waft with the guidance volume opened at 








the leaflet on spanking. 
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Folding 
Chairs 


“NO KNEE CONTACT 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, 
CAFETERIAS and ALL 

ORGANIZATIONS 

s 

Write for Catalog 

MONROE FOLDING TABLES—-DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonre. COMPANY 


9 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 

















India 


in the NEW ERA 
by T. Walter Wallbank 


University of Southern California 


A study of the origins and de- 
velopment of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan, new nations in 
a changing Asia. 





224 pages 
Cloth Bound $3.25 
Paper Bound $2.40 











SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


New York 
Pasadena 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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A NEW CYCLE FOR THE 


Children’s Catalog 


The &th edition of the Children’s Catalog, just published, 
supersedes all previous issues of this 43-year-old service. It, 
with four annual supplements to come, starts a new 5-year 


cycle. 


The new Catalog recommends 3400 books, with 642 starred 
and 204 double starred. All books are briefly described, and 
there are 6491 analytical entries for 419 books of plays, short 
stories and collective biographies. An additional 172 titles 
are included in notes. 


The Catalog is again in three parts: 
 apaeee 


Part 1: Alphabetical list with author, title and subject entries, 
and full annotations. Comit 
Part 2: Classified list to serve as a buying guide and cataloging 


_ | | UNI 


Part 3: Graded lists by various reading levels. ANI 


With two new features: nee 
1—A new section, “How to use the Children’s Catalog. Eight 
2—A symbol “K” to indicate Easy Books for pre-school or | teport 

kindergarten use. The { 
cussec 


tant: 
Write for your service basis rate for this important tool. 


It Is The Approved Buying List in Some States 
It Is The Approved Buying List in Many Cities 





= 
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but which one 
would you buy? 
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free samples. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 


the finest rag stock obtainable . . 


You can buy catalog cards that cost less than Gaylords’. 


But when you consider that Gaylord cards are made from 


. that the grain is exactly 


right .. . that each card is carefully inspected twice before being packed in 
its sturdy orange box— you realize why Gaylord cards give you greater value. 
In addition, you receive the added advantage of fast service. We'll gladly send 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 














Coming This Month: 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1950-1951 


Ulman 37th ed. 256p. $2.50 


Eight collegiate forensic events are 
reported verbatim. 


The propositions debated or dis- 
cussed are all current and impor- 
tant: 


A Non-Communist World 
Organization 


Rearming Western Germany 
Youth and Defense 

Outlawing the Communist Party 
Loyalty Oaths 

The Welfare State 

The Brannan Plan 

Legalized Gambling 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
90 University Avenue New York 52 
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PERFECT FOR LIBRARY USE 


— 
MATT 


CORK-BACKED 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


Attractive displays for announcements 
or posters. Your choice of hardwood or 
metal frames, with or without locking glass 
doors, illuminated or non-illuminated. 


DAV-SON 
ATION 
NAME PLATES 


For desk, door or wall mounting. Choice 
of matching wood bases. Names may be 
changed at low cost. 


Write today for full particulars and prices 
Established 1932 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. Desplaines St., Dept. W L 
Chicago 6, Ill. 



































3 Second, Revised Editions 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 


By Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 309p. 2nd ed. 
rev. 1951. $3.50. 


This is a complete revision of a book that has been the 
standard reference work in its field since it was first pub- 
lished in 1934. 


It presents biographies of 289 authors and illustrators of 
“better juveniles," with 232 photographs or drawings, to de- 
light their young readers . . . and their parents. 





THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS 


By George W. Douglas, Rev. by Helen Douglas Compton. 
697p. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 1948. $6. 


Beginning with New Year's Day, 550 events celebrated 
somewhere in America are described, one or more for each 
day in a 366-day year. Whatever the nature of the event, 
the book describes its origin and meaning, and suggests how 
and where celebrated. The origin and significance of the 
names of the months are also described and their positions 
traced on different calendars. 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS: A Record of First 


Happenings, Discoveries and Inventions in the United States 


By Joseph Nathan Kane. 888p. Rev. and enl. 1950. $7. 


A fascinating collection of 5,550 Famous Firsts—a who, 
what, when and where of American culture, progress and 
growth. Four indexes direct the reader to an authentic 
record of the growth of Americana. 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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There goes part of our reference files” 


You've probably thought this, time after time, as you watched 
flaked or torn pages from your bound newspaper editions 
being swept up in your stacking areas and reading room. 


But it’s a different story when you have Recordak 
microfilm editions of your favorite newspaper 


Your newspaper files remain intact when they’re 
on Recordak microfilm—no flaking . . . no yellowing... 
and protected against “clipping thieves,” too. 

They can be filed compactly in just 2% of the space 
required for bulky bound editions. And each 800-page 
edition is just 8 oz. light . .. no larger than the palm of 
your hand. A great convenience for your staff. 


The whole story’s there—enlarged sharp and clear— 
when “yesterday’s news” is projected in the Recordak 
Film Reader. And your readers can speed the film from 


page to page—quickly get the information they seek. 


To bring you these advantages af minimum cost, 


~~ 
Recordak has developed a new, moderately priced =SRECORDRK 


Film Reader especially designed for library use. 
Write today for full details. Recordak Corporation originator of modern microfilming 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) " —and its library application 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. “Recordak” is a trade-mark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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to a sales representative by the 
School and Library Sales De. 
partment. 


Y the time this column 
appears in print, the 
1952 edition of Comp- 

ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Here is a breakdown of the 
statistics of the 1952 revision 





will be on sale. Launching ) 

is set for early February. An All changes noted have been 
advance copy of this new edition ar- made since the 1951 edition was pub 
rived at my apartment this Saturday lished: 
morning along with a swirling—and 
by modern Chicago weather standards 
—unseasonable snowstorm. 


Articles added to main text {6 
(Subjects not treated previ- 
ously in text of encyclope 


It is now late afternoon. For hours dia) 
the weather has been forgotten, so New articles replacing older 
absorbed have I been in examining omes ........... 11] 
new materials and in applying to all Articles revised ..... 863 
articles every fair test for up-to-date- New pictures and maps 80] 
ness that I could devise. From the (319 of these were replace. 
careful reporting in the new article ments—net gain ig2) 


on the United Nations down to the 
recording of Baudouin’s accession to 
the throne of Belgium, every impor- For years it has been the custom of 
tant event seems to be accounted for. the Compton editorial department t 
_ prepare a careful accurate report of 
Inasmuch as the changes made in the changes made in each annual edi- 
this single year’s program of continu- tion, This year’s report entitled “High 
ous revision involve 2,896 pages of Lights of the 1952 Edition of Comp 
the encyclopedia, it is not possible ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” will be 
to do anything here except to give sent to any librarian requesting it 
the barest statistics. Librarians are The booklet includes a brief annota- 
urged to take advantage of the first tion on each of the more important 
Opportunity to examine the set for new articles beginning with Alaska 
themselves. A card sent to this and ending with Zoo. It also lis:s 
office will be promptly forwarded those articles with major revisions. 
L RSE 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Pages added to encyclopedia o 
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Reading for Writers 


By Charles I. Glicksberg * 


Books 
What is the right use? 


worst. 


go to effect? They are for nothing but to inspire. 


are the best oj thin aS, 
he 
What is the one end which all means 


well used; abused, among the 


| had better never 


ee a book than to be warped by its attraction clean out of my own 


rbit, and made 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


RF THE FRUITFUL and creatively absorbed 

writer, reading mzy often prove a dis- 
traction and a danger. A distraction because 
it fills his already charged mind with ideas 
and impressions that are at the moment un- 
propitious and unwelcome ; he must be about 
the business in hand, concentrating all his 
mental energies on the fiction or poetry or 
play he is composing. A danger because he 
may fall under the spell of a supremely 
powerful and seductive writer and be uncon- 
siously influenced, warped by its attraction, 
as Emerson well says, clean out of his own 
orbit, led to imitate, perhaps without know- 
ing it, a style and a method which are basi- 
cally not his. 

But every writer has his fallow periods, 
long or short, his intervals of strenuous idle- 
ness, when the mind is engaged in storing up 
new impressions, new ideas, new material ; it 
is then, if he is so minded, that he should 
devote his mind to creative reading. This is 
indeed what Emerson mezns when he declares 
that books are for the scholar’s or writer's 
idle” times. 

There is creative reading as well as creative 
writing. Precisely! Let the reader, during 
these “idle” times, read indiscriminately, but 


Brooklyn College, New 


Ke Associate Professor of English, 
York, 
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a satellite instead of a system. 


“The American Scholar” 


never indolently or purposelessly, and always 
with passion. It is the passion that counts 
most. In the end, he must come to the saving 
realization that no book is his unless he boldly 
appropriates it for himself, makes it an in- 
tegral and organic part of his psychic econ- 
omy, digests it spiritually. And if he will but 
follow his bent, if he will respond to the 
impulsion of his need and mood, reading 
those books which challenge him, inspire 
him, deepen his vision and enlarge his under- 
standing of the universe and man’s place in 
it, his time will be well spent. 

It does not matter where he begins or what 
exotic lands he explores, so long as he scrupu- 
lously obeys the compulsion of his interest. 
Let him read the Upanishads, Tagore, Per- 
sian poetry, Zola, the Koran, the writings of 
the mystics of the East and West, the work 
of Bakunin and Sorel, Aristotle, Plato, Longi- 
nus, Henry James, Dante, Schopenhauer, 
Plotinus, Otto Weininger, Gorki, Goethe, 
Kierkegaard, the Kabala, Freud, Jung, Adler, 
Otto Rank, Havelock Ellis, Malinowski, Spi- 
noza, Kant, Charles Darwin. But what about 
the moderns, the writings of his contempo- 
raries? Since his time as a writer is strictly 
limited and must be devoted to genuinely 
nourishing material, he would be well advised 
to devote himself to those writers who have 
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something vital and constructive to give him, 
writers, whatever their subject matter, for 
whom he has a special affinity—and the na- 
ture of this aifinity he must, of course, dis- 
cover for himself. He must be selective, 
judiciously critical, unimpressed by the syn- 
thetic clamor of the press. 


A Number of Things 


The business of “influences’’ has been 
badly overworked, especially in the colleges 
and universities. Professors often earn a solid 
scholarly reputation based on the zeal, in- 
genuity, and thoroughness with which they 
track down all the influences, subtle and re- 
condite, that shaped the mind of a Shake- 
speare, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, and 
Blake. Such methods, however diligent and 
soberly conscientious, are unfortunately mis- 
taken in their initial assumptions. A writer 
has been “influenced” by everything he has 
seen, heard, felt, and experienced, be it in 
the world of man, nature, or literature. In 
the last analysis, the only books that actually 
“influence” a writer creatively are those he 
has read deeply, the masters at whose feet he 
has sat reverentially, whose secret he has ar- 
dently striven to grasp and make his own. 
How many writers have inveighed against 
professors, who are pictured as creatures 
stuffed with the sawdust of second-hand 
knowledge, the ashen fruit of erudition. Too 
many books depress and inhibit the creative 
spirit. Ben Hecht, in A Guide for the Bede- 
villed, confesses to his dislike, nay, his fear, 
of books. “Books impose manners on you 
more than ideas. They stiffen your legs, flat- 
ten your syntax, and put a belly on your 
imagination.” He attributes whatever modi- 
cum of unmortgaged intelligence he still 
possesses to the multitude of books he has 
not read. 

Literary influence, whatever its demonstra- 
ble nature, is never simple and direct in its 
operation ; it is complex, subterranean, multi- 
faced. The young writers of our day, it is 
often said, have been influenced chiefly by the 
work of such men as Joyce, Thomas Wolfe, 
and Ernest Hemingway. It is safer to say that 
they have been influenced, in one way or an- 
other, by all those writers who constitute our 
literary milieu and climate of thought: all 
the writers, however old, who have something 
salutary and liberating to offer the rising 
young generation. Of such writers there is a 
veritable host: Kafka, Virginia Woolf, John 
Dos Passos, Dostoyevski, Flaubert, Zola, and 
so on. Probably the most revolutionary in- 
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fluence of all has been the work of Sigmund 
Freud and his disciples. ; 

It is difficult, in all conscience, to say ip 
advance which book a writer should read and 
impossible to predict how it will affect him, 
what it will do for him. In the complex unj. 
verse of books, he must discover his own elec. 
tive affinities, determine his own literary pas- 
sions and preferences, work out his own 
peculiarly nourishing diet. That is why it js 
a good and immensely rewarding experience 
for him to find his own way, to read widely 
and eagerly, but always with a single-minded 
search for those contributions that will enrich 
his inner being and add to his spiritual 
growth. 

If the prosperity of a jest lies in the ear of 
the person who hears it, the prosperity of a 
book is shaped by the particular mood and 
need of the reader. No book can move us out 
of our lethargy or indifference when we are 
not prepared to meet it more than half way 
In describing his state of chronic dejection 
Coleridge says: 

I may not hope from outward form win 
The passion and the life, whose 
within. 


The Right Attitud 


These outward forms apply to books as 
well as to the peculiar tints of green that 
Coleridge beheld in the western sky, the 
clouds above that gave their motion to the 
stars, and the crescent moon. 
he is to be nourished and uplifted, must come 
to a book with a profound hunger, a de 
veloped appetite, a genuine craving. If h 
is bored or tired or out of sorts, it | | 
for him to expect that the words will leap out 


The writer, i 


C 


S Tutue 


of enchantment. There is a time and a seasot 
for each kind of book, a time when we are 
ripe for Sex and Temperament, by Margaret 
Mead, and a time when we can relax and 
enjoy the work of James Thurber and Dor 
othy Parker and Ogden Nash. There are spe- 
cial occasions when we are exhilarated by the 
ideas of Kant, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, Whitehead, Bertrand Russell, Plato, and 
there are occasions, alas, when we are stone- 
deaf to their message, untouched by their 
philosophical insight. Paradise Lost or The 
Divine Comedy, for example, cannot be read 
with the same kind of attention one devotes 
to the poetry of Carl Sandburg. 

But there are practically no fixed rules that 
can be set down for the guidance of the 
young, ambitious writer, for youth has the lit 
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ery digestion of an ostrich. It is not finicky 
ind sensitive and temperamental to a point 
here it cannot casily absorb a wide store of 
nicellaneous reading material, apparently 
yithout suffering any harmful consequences. 
The more mature writer, though he may have 
a eclectic taste and a wide-ranging intellec- 
all curiosity, is not always inclined to con- 
ail any literary fare that happens to be 
wilable at the moment. Before he can settle 
iowa devoutly to a book (reading is a kind 
< gcred covenant between him and _ the 
iter), he must be in tune, he must be recep- 
Otherwise, no matter how enticingly 
ye sirens sing, he will not hear them. His 
girit is unresponsive, though he is aware 
shat the book which yesterday failed to elicit 
, park of interest may enthrall him on the 


write 


morrow. 

There can be no question that reading at 
ss best—purposeful, creative reading—leaves 
indelible imprint on the mind and charac- 
sof the reader, influencing both his waking 
oments and his dreams. Books have the 
ower, when rightly used, to transform char- 
tet and shape conduct. The writer draws 
om books experiences and insights which 
- cannot, with his limited resources and 
thin a precariously brief life span, other- 
se obtain. By turning to books, his under- 
sanding is enormously enlarged, his imagi- 
ition set free, his intuitions sharpened. He 
in identify himself with the lives of people 
nom he could not otherwise hope to meet 
een know of. In Reading for Pleasure, 
Montgomery Belgion, the critic, makes the 
roint that the main “‘profit” of reading “‘is 
‘ut ur Own experiences of life and our own 
uition of the characteristics—the nature— 


sxiety, will be supplemented, broadened, 
a intensified.’’ And that is exactly what the 
iter, who lives of necessity so much alone, 
weds badly. Nevertheless, the writer should 
as far as possible to be selective and dis- 
mminating in his choice of books, for they 
not, fundamentally, give him what he 
mst detive from life itself, from his own 
apenences, character, sensibility, and con- 
uct. For his response to the printed word is 
“sitably determined by his own background 
‘aperience, his degree of sensitiveness and 
“ight, by the copiousness and depth of his 
nap of life. 


This does not mean that the young 
‘tet, for example, cannot learn much from 
® experiments and achievements of his 
ptetessors, who have much to give him, 
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especially in matters of technique. Through 
their example he can save himself much need- 
less groping and floundering in the dark. In 
the beginning, let him read diligently, pas- 
sionately, even indiscriminately—auntil he has 
found his “master,” the one writer whom he 
loves beyond all others, the prophet who 
articulates his innermost secrets, widens his 
horisons, inspires him to further creative 
effort. In such a writer, be it a Tolstoy, a 
Chekhov, a Strindberg, a Dostoyevski, a 
Henry James, a John Donne, a Walt Whit- 
man, he discovers a kindred spirit, a guide 
through the mysteries of heaven and hell. If 
at first he tends to take him as a model, he 
will after a time learn to outgrow his influence 
and fend for himself, for he follows a master 
with the intention of later repudiating him, 
casting him off, as Nietzsche did the influence 
of Wagner and Schopenhauer. The son must 
“slay” the father. 


The “Creative Unconscious” 


It would take a book of encyclopedic pro- 
portions to cite and document all the different 
ways in which writers have been influenced 
by their reading. Professor John Livingston 
Lowes, in his monumental and fascinating 
work of sleuth-hounding, The Road to Xan- 
adu, has demonstrated what transmuted lit- 
erary memories, what echoes and images, al- 
chemically transformed in the alembic of the 
unconscious, went into the making of Coie- 
ridge’s famous dream-poem. It is an impor- 
tant study in that it shows how even the im- 
agination of the unconscious in a writer, 
when that writer happens to be an authentic 
genius, is richly and strangely affected by the 
filtered deposit of books. In the twentieth 
century, writers have been industrially ex- 
ploiting their creative unconscious. The fol- 
lowers of Jung discovered that the uncon- 
scious of the artist was not a cesspool of evil, 
instinctual impulses, but the dwelling place 
of the gods. Art is a collective expression, 
a tapping of the archetypal layers of the racial 
unconscious. Psychoanalysis thus played a 
crucially important role in the literature of the 
twenties, when writers began to read Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Otto Rank, and became aware 
of the amazing potentialities of the uncom 
scious. And psychoanalytic literature, if it 
is read as “‘literature’’ and not as a dismal, 
exact science, has wonderful suggestive mate- 
rial to give to the writer, flashes of profound 
insight. The writer, to be sure, does not have 
to know anything about psychoanalysis, much 
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less to be psychoanalyzed, in order to create 
effectively. Freud declared, late in life, that 
he had not discovered the basic theories of 
psychoanalysis; they had been stated long 
before him, and in imaginatively vivid terms, 
by such artists as Dostoyevski and Nietzsche. 
In short, if the writer ventures to tell the 
truth about his inner conflicts, he will make 
known, though not in a technical jargon, all 
that psychoanalysts tell us in their clinical 
reports. Psychoanalysis illustrates how the 
phenomenon of forgetting takes place; it 
points out that disease, like everything else in 
psychic life, is purposive, not accidental; it 
makes clear how elusive, how changeable, 
how contradictory is our consciousness of that 
mysterious entity we call “'I.’’ Herbert Read, 
the English poet and critic, has been influ- 
ériced by a host of thinkers, whose ideas he 
has made a part of himself and his work: 
Vico, Marx, Shelley, Kropotkin, Freud. In 
Education Through Art, he says that he has 
read The Social Basis of Consciousness three 
times and adopts as his aim the goal that 
Trigant Burrow set up, namely, the achieve- 
ment on a physiological as well as psycho- 
logical level of the integration of the organ- 
ism’s pattern of internal feeling-behavior. 


Surrealists Look Back 


The Surrealists professed to have hit upon 
the secret, the open sesame, that can be ap- 
plied to all art: the mainspring of the crea- 
tive process. They feel thoroughly justified 
in finding ancestors in poets and artists and 
thinkers remote in time and distant in space: 
Huysmans, Nietzsche, Baudelaire, Longinus, 
Christopher Smart, Blake, Lautreamont, Rim- 
baud, and many others. Any writer who re- 
sponds to a visionary or mystical mode of 
apprehension is instantly hailed as a prophetic 
forerunner of the Surrealist movement. If 
this seems at all strange, consider the extra- 
ordinary case of the revival of John Donne. 
Through the pioneering example set by T. S. 
Eliot, modern poets found a method of crea- 
tive release and resolution in the metaphysical 
poetry of the seventeenth century. In The 
Primary Language of Poetry, Josephine Miles 
tries to make clear how the metaphysicals of 
the seventeenth century managed to unify 
their art and their vision of the world, and 
why this poetry had the power to quicken 
the sensibility and arouse the imagination of 
the modern mind. 

But the cultural ferment of an age in the 
past, the general stream of ideas in which its 
best creative minds bathed, have very little 
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direct bearing on the problem faced by the 
writer who is in quest of a literary father 
a vital, transforming source of influence. fo, 
he cannot depend, as T. S. Eliot, a classicig 
bids him do, on the major tradition: there i 
seldom one dominant tradition to which 4 
creative spirits bow and from which they de. 
rive their strength and sustenance: there js 
veritable host of competing traditions: Chri. 
tian and secular, mystical and materialig: 
oriental and occidental, sacred and profane 
scientific and religious, ancient and moder, 
classic and romantic. What is more, thes 
traditions often overlap and form strang 
clusters and combinations. The writer who 
original, iconoclastic, seemingly “untrad 
tional,”” is usually rejecting one tradition 

order to reinstate another, which he find 
more congenial, more stimulating, mor 
meaningful. We are not surprised that a 


American enfant terrible like Henry Mille; 
found a model as well as a Weltanschauun 


in the work of the French novelist, Celij 


author of Journey to the End of Night. No: 


is it surprising that he displays a decide 
aversion for James T. Farrell, who represent 
a divergent, antipathetic trend. But Henr 
Miller has taken the reader into his conf 
dence and revealed the names of authors wi 
meant most to him during his formative year 


Even more disturbing than his reading of 


Dostoyevski, he says, is his discovery of Berg 
son’s Creative Evolution, which saved hin 
as he declares, from madness, furnishing h 
with vital food for his soul. 


One could go on indefinitely listing th 


pated their minds, authors who revealed : 


new vision of life. Christopher Isherwoo 
in his autobiography, Lions and Shador 
An Education in the Twenties, 
the influence of I. A. Richards was not limite 
to his books on aesthetics and literary cnt 
cism; he was hailed, at Cambridge, as | 
long-awaited prophet, the man with a: 
demptive message, uttering oracular and itt 
sistible truths. As Isherwood confesses: “Bu! 


to us, he was infinitely more than a brilliant 
new literary critic: he was our guide, ou 


evangelist, who revealed to us, in a successi 


of astounding lightning flashes, the entir 
expanse of the Modern World.” Richa 


their 


alienated these undergraduates from 


worship of the devil of beauty and sin, the 
infatuation with philosophical anarchism and 


psychoanalysis. 


Poetry wasn’t a holy flame, a fire-bird from 
moon; it was a group of interrelated stimuli act 
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the ocular nerves, the semi-circular canals, the 
\ 4 the solar plexus, the digestive and sexual 
a s. It did you medically demonstrable good, 
ro dose of strychnine or salts. We became be- 
sasiourists, materialists, atheists. In our conversa- 
ee we substituted the word “emotive” for the 
a beautiful; we learnt to condemn inferior work 
*] “failure in communication,” or more crushing 
all, as "a private poem.” We talked excitedly 
‘hout “the phantom aesthetic state.” 

anvthi > sti- 

Could anything afford more eloquent te 
sony of what ideas, books, and writers mean 
» the earnest and impressionable minds of 
the young, how books can shape character 

, oes 
ind mold lives: 


“No Man Is an Island” 


There is probably no writer whose way has 
ot been prepared for him by his literary 
vedecessors. T. S. Eliot found something 
remanently valuable in the poetic tradition 
of the seventeenth century, exalting John 
Donne as the model of the perfect poet. 
ice discovered new sources of inspiration 
1 Vico. C. Day Lewis learned much from 
the models set for him by Hopkins and T. S. 
Hliot, but relied on Karl Marx to give him a 
«iological and economic interpretation of 
aperience. W. H. Auden, after his early, 
ortive effort in the thirties to reconcile 
Marx and Freud, turned to Kierkegaard and 
traditional Christianity for the clue to creative 
alvation. Dylan Thomas has been influenced 
ry the ballads, the Bible, and by such poets 
ss Hopkins, Hart Crane, Rimbaud, Francis 
Thompson, and Swinburne. John Stuart Mill 
ws spiritually brought back to life by the 
petty of Wordsworth. Whitman simmered 
ind simmered until Emerson’s essays brought 
1m toa boil and moved him to write Leaves 
‘Grass. Such instances can be multiplied 
nanifoldly. 

It is to be observed, however, that each 
witer discovered and embraced his own lit- 
uy father. There is no single source of 
nfuence to which we can confidently recom- 
nend that a writer turn in his need. What 
‘beneficent and inspiring for one writer may 
‘ove distasteful and boring to another. The 
joung Writer must develop his own loves and 
utes. There are no arbitrary precepts, no 
ned laws, no categorical imperatives. All 
weknow is that if he will look long enough 
ad hard enough he will find somewhere in 
% vast cultural treasure house of the past 
“example, the insight, the golden gleam 
‘ut will set his mind free. He need not— 
“would be wise not to—restrict himself to 
miles lettres. As we have already indicated, 
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psychology may furnish a rich and varied 
source of suggestive material. What is more, 
it will give him vital clues for exploring the 
terra incognita of his own unconscious. But 
he can derive seminal material from the most 
diverse sources just as he can assimilate 
themes and germs from the most assorted and 
incongruous and seemingly ordinary experi- 
ences. It is really remarkable to observe the 
varied influences that impinge upon a poet's 
mind and direct his creative destiny. During 
boyhood, Robinson Jeffers read Rossetti, the 
Bible, and Swinburne, but in his twenties he 
studied Freud and Jung and bacteriology, and 
his work underwent a revolutionary transfor- 
mation. James T. Farrell has read miscel- 
laneously and prodigiously: Pierce, Dewey, 
Karl Marx, Engels, George H. Mead, the 
Russians, the French novelists, and so on. 
Dreiser was fed on the work of the nineteenth 
century scientists. Consider the vast and in- 
tensive reading D. H. Lawrence did, for all 
his primitivism and spontaneity. Consider the 
indebtedness of Thomas Mann to Schopen- 
hauer and Freud. 


Huxley's Advice 


Not that books, in and of themselves, will 
solve the writer’s problems for him, auto- 
matically furnish him with the magic word. 
When a young man who hoped to write 
novels asked Aldous Huxley for some sage 
advice on how to succeed in this respectable 
but difficult profession, Huxley advised him 
to buy a lot of paper, a bottle of ink, and a 
pen. Then all he has to do is to write. Not to 
be fobbed off with such jocular counsel, the 
young aspirant insisted that there must be 
some formula, some masonic code, some pro- 
fessional secret, which will set him on the 
road to glory so that he might dine at jour- 
ney’s end with Flaubert and Stendhal and 
Tolstoy. This young man also wanted to know 
whether it was a good thing for a novelist to 
be well educated or whether he should con- 
fine himself exclusively to the reading of 
novels. In Music at Night, Huxley finally 
volunteered this striking bit of advice: he 
told the young man to prepare himself for 
his creative mission by keeping and studying 
a pair of cats! 

That kind of ironic advice is perhaps as 
constructively helpful as those ‘How to 
Write” manuals which list the books that the 
novice in the field must read and absorb be- 
fore he can be ready for his profession. There 

(Continued on page 455) 
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i heeen WAS A TIME in the not too distant 
past when the word “‘treatment’’ had no 
meaning whatever in a prison. The prisoner 
was merely an individual sent in by the vari- 
ous courts for punishment, specifically, for 
incarceration, and the only attention paid to 
him was an attempt to assign him to some 
sort of job with the view to making him as 
useful as possible to the institution. He was 
to be safely locked up at night and kept peace- 
ful and tractable during his working day. No 
one worried much about rehabilitation. No 
one cared what happened to him or her upon 
release from the prison, whether he returned 
to crime or not, whether he left the prison 
more vicious than prior to admission or not. 
The fact is that the prison did brutalize, 
owing to its ways of handling people, a good 
many prisoners and rendered them into more 
ugly characters than they had ever been. Only 
those reformed who had enough in the way 
of mental assets to withstand prison’s vicious 
influences. We know the story pretty well 
from Victor Hugo, who in his Les Misérables 
painted an excellent picture of the psychology 
of brutal imprisonment. 


Accent on Treatment 


Though at the close of the last century a 
voice was raised every now and then in behalf 
of treatment instead of punishment, it was 
not until recent years that prison administra- 
tors began to talk seriously about it. Only of 
late has it dawned upon those having the re- 
sponsibilities of dealing with violators of the 
law that more would have to be done than 
mere punishment or incarceration if prisoners 
were to be kept from the deterioration aris- 
ing from their confinement. Nevertheless, the 
early ideas on treatment restricted themselves 
to considerations of trade and vocational 
training, based as they were on a theory that 
criminal behavior was due largely to absence 
of trade skill and poor work habits. 

It did not take long to find out that there 
was much more to criminal behavior than 
these vocational deficiencies. Many offenders 
were found to come from the skilled laboring 
* A talk delivered at the meeting of the Hospital Sec- 
tion, Michigan Library Association, November 2, 1951. 


+ Clinical psychologist, Detroit, Michigan, House of Cor- 
rection. 
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Correctional Treatment and the Library’ 
By Maurice Floch+ 


classes, and the factor of occupational adjys. 
ment had to be reduced from being the mei 
cause of criminal behavior to being just am 
factor in a much larger picture. Soon atte. 
tion shifted to the question of mental de 
ations. Psychiatrists were just beginning 
occupy a more dominant place in the medica 
field, and psychiatry became reflected in the 
ries of prison treatment as well. The id 
gained foothold that the majority of prisoner 
suffered from some sort of mental deviatio, 
and that these would have to be cured if th 
problem of criminal behavior were to bk 
handled _ successfully. 
treatment entered the era of the psychiatr 
approach. iv 
The results were very 
First of all, it was found that relatively fey 
prisoners lent themselves to psychiatric treat 
ment because few had the specific deviations 
or disease entities with which psychiatrist 
were used to deal in their private practices 
in hospitals. What was even more discourag 
ing was that those few who required psych 
atric treatment couldn't get sufficient attent 


Thus, criminologica 


not encouraging 


owing to the time-consuming nature of ths 


approach. 
Thus, the idea on correctional 

had to be revised with the changing concept 
of the causes of criminal behavior. In time 
it was found that offenders, on the whole 
divided into two major groups: the enviror 
mentally conditioned and the psychological) 
conditioned types. In the first group coul 


treatme 


be placed all those in whose « riminal behavior 


environmental factors seemed to predon 
nate; that is, their entry into 
brought about by social conditioning of son 
sort. Into the second group could be class 


fied those in whose cases psychological factors 


were predominant, such as, emotional « 
flicts, traumatic incidents, inferiority feeling 
of various sorts, and so forth. 

One might say that the first group co! 
prises individuals who practically grew i! 
crime by a natural growth process. They wer 
usually born on the other side of the railros 


tracks and acquired habits and attitudes # 


a result of association with their parents 
friends, and practically all of their social cor 
tacts which directly led them into unlawtu 
criminal behavior. Literature has frequent 
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ed this type, the slum inhabitant or 


Oe end” kid who has very little idea of 


onventional morality. Crime comes naturally 
U 

o him and he becomes a burglar or a hold-up 
man almost as casually as the ordinary man 


chooses @ vocation. 


From Our Side of the Tracks 


Now, when it comes to the psychologically 
conditioned offender, he originates as a rule 
from a fairly law-abiding home background 
in which conventional morality is fully ac- 
cepted. However, he runs afoud of the law 
hecause he is troubled by some sort of per- 
sonality disorder which overpowers him. He 
may, for example, feel very inferior about 
some phase of his life. Perhaps he believes 
his mother made him into a sissy by her con- 
tinual domination of him and becomes an 
akoholic to escape from his recurrent depres- 
sions. During an alcoholic spree, he is per- 
suaded by criminal companions to participate 
in a burglary and thus becomes a criminal 
himself. The personality disorder that the 
individual is suffering from, whether it be 
inferiority feelings or some emotional con- 
flict, brings him into contact with criminally 
minded elements in the community or makes 
him adopt criminal patterns encountered in 
his reading, in the movies, or on the radio 
or television. 

The question arises, in what way has this 
broad division of criminals into the groups 
of environmentally and psychologically con- 
ditioned offenders affected the ideas on treat- 
ment? It became clear that, inasmuch as crim- 
inal behavior was due chiefly to attitudes, the 
treatment would have to concentrate chiefly 
in a re-education of these attitudes. Specifi- 
ally, the first group must be helped by means 
of the treatment procedure to acquire social 
attitudes which it has never possessed; the 
second group must be helped to acquire new 
attitudes toward personality problems which 
could prevent the necessity of having to adopt 
criminal patterns to solve personality prob- 
lems. 

The next question to dispose of was how 
to administer such treatment of attitudes. 
Was it to be on an individual basis or by 
some other means? It was obvious that indi- 
vidual treatment would be impossible because 
00 prison had a sufficiently large staff to ad- 
minister it in view of the limited budgets 
and the lack of understanding of the objec- 
tives of correctional treatment on the part of 
the public which, after all, controls the purse 
“rings. A new approach had to be developed, 
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and it came with the idea of group therapy 
as developed in the various Army mental hos- 
pitals during the Second World War. Group 
therapy appeared to be a perfect solution. It 
would permit the treatment of large groups 
of individuals by relatively limited staffs, and 
therapy sessions could be so manipulated that 
social education sessions would be alternated 
by mental hygiene education to serve the 
needs of both the environmentally condi- 
tioned and psychologically conditioned offen- 
ders. Correctional workers were highly en- 
thusiastic and the professional magazines car- 
ried one article after the other on the nature 
and methods of group therapy. 

Unfortunately, a number of workers, who 
had experimented with this approach for 
some time, found that group therapy by and 
of itself was not a complete answer to the 
problem. They learned that the few hours of 
group session a week, even if extended over 
a year or longer, couldn't do a full job, that 
it made only a small dent on existing atti- 
tudes, and that a good deal more would have 
to be done if correctional treatment was really 
to have meaning. In brief, they discovered 
that the prisoners would have to undergo 
more extensive and broader reconditioning 
than possible with present methods of group 
therapy which, in most instances, are based 
on didactic lectures with subsequent group 
discussions. It was their feeling that in some 
manner a continual intellectual atmosphere 
would have to be created, the effects of which 
would impinge on the lives of the offenders 
with a greater force than is possible at the 
present. 


Enter the Library 


It is at this point that the prison library 
can make a decisive contribution by tying up 
with the group therapy efforts. The library 
is not a new thing in a prison. A good many 
prisons have had libraries for many years. 
While it is true that some possess only a 
motley collection of books which by no stretch 
of the imagination could be called a library, 
others have had a fairly well ordered and 
representative collection of modern works. 
Unfortunately, in few places have these books 
been utilized in anything like a systematic 
fashion to serve the purposes of rehabilita- 
tion, although it must be admitted that the 
idea of bibliotherapy, that is, treatment 
through books, was vaguely implied by the 
mere fact of the setting up of prison libraries. 
Even as early as the founding of the Pennsyl- 
vania prison system in the nineteenth century 
it was recognized that books might in some 
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manner change people’s attitudes, and it was 
recommended that prisoners be stimulated 
through reading edifying literature, particu- 
larly religious tracts. However, in few in- 
stances were the libraries properly equipped 
to satisfy the various needs, particularly with 
reference to treatment, and in still fewer in- 
stances were trained librarians utilized. Thus, 
while the library was recognized as playing 
some sort of role in rehabilitation, while it 
was accepted as somewhat of a necessity, it 
was never given a specific and truly mean- 
ingful role in the rehabilitation process. 


Its Op portunit ) 


With the advent of group therapy and our 
increase in knowledge on the causation of 
criminal behavior, the place of the library in 
the correctional set-up is now recognized. The 
library can become one of the crucial points 
in the rehabilitation program. How can this 
be brought about? What gives the library 
such an added significance? The answer is 
simple. The reason the library can play a very 
important role in the rehabilitation process 
is that it can help to realize the ideal of group 
therapists in that it can surround the inmate 
with a perpetual intellectual atmosphere of 
the type which is necessary to bring about a 
definite change in his behavior patterns. 

This can be accomplished in two ways: 
first, by making the library the very founda- 
tion for group therapy. As things stand today, 
the raw material for discussion during group 
therapy sessions is furnished either by means 
of lectures delivered by the therapists or, in 
more progressive places, by a limited amount 
of audio-visual material such as movies. 
There is no reason why the library could not 
furnish books as a basis for group therapy 
sessions, books written by a variety of authors, 
particularly by those possessing a good dra- 
matic sense and having, on this account, a 
great interest value for the reader. One of 
the great problems of group therapists is to 
make the sessions dramatic and interesting. 
If the discussions were begun by inmate dis- 
cussants after reading interesting and dra- 
matic material furnished by the library, the 
sessions could be much more lively and stimu- 
lating than lectures by earnest but often dry 
professionals. 

The second important contribution the li- 
brary could make in connection with group 
therapy would be the following-up of each 
therapy session with special reading lists, 
properly explained to the reader, to serve as 
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a complement and reinforcement of the par: 
ticular topic employed in the discussion. 
Now as to the role of the librarian, wha 
part does he play in this process? The ibrar. 
ian has an eminent and significant place in 
this type of treatment. He is the one who 
compiles the raw material for treatment. that 
is, the books. He is the one who determines 
what books can play what role in the Process 
To illustrate, suppose that the group to be 
treated comprises environmentally cond}. 
tioned offenders basically asocial individu. 
als who lack the moral habits necessary to 
make an individual behave in the convention. 
ally accepted manner. They arc people who 
must be given a social re-education requiring 
considerable time and effort. What type of 
books could be utilized for their purposes? 
Undoubtedly, these must be works emphasiz- 
ing the major values of our civilization. The 
asocial criminal is usually highly materialist 
He has accepted as his values the lower strata 
of our value structure. He believes that the 
good life consists of the possession of a great 
many material objects and has little regard 
for such concepts as honesty, integrity, and 
respectability. He must be helped to discover 
in his reading such concepts as unselfishness 
self-sacrifice for the public good, justice, a 
respect for property rights of others, respect 
for the person of others. In short, through 
his reading he must acquire not only a work- 
ing knowledge of what is contained in the 
Ten Commandments, but he must also accept 
the philosophy implied in the Ten Command 
ments as part of his emotional makeup. He 
must be conditioned to know and feel in the 
right manner and learn that a materialisti 
philosophy is destructive in his own life. He 
must be conditioned to respond to the stimul 
of his life with acceptable moral behavior 
What kind of books would help him 
achieve this desirable condition? Some of 
them might be serious nonfiction, but the 
majority of the books would have to be gen- 
erally classified as fiction. Why? Because 
only fiction has the concrete and dramatic 
approach required for emotional condition: 
ing. On the whole, fiction is more easily read 
able and has a decidedly greater appeal thar 
serious books to the type of population en- 
countered in prisons where the educational 
average is not very high. Hence, it would 
devolve on the librarian to compile a bibli 
ography of fictional and nonfictional books 
which would serve the needs of people ot 
various educational attainments all aiming at 
what one might call “education in morals 


Such bibliography would not be static but 
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would be continually revised and brought into 
line with modern literature. The same prin- 
ciple would nec essarily hold true with regard 
to books to be utilized for the therapy of psy- 
chologically conditioned offenders. In these 
cases, one would have to resort to books hav- 
ing some mental hygiene content. Here, 
again one questions the advisability of think- 
ing only in terms of serious nonfiction books. 
In fact, as in the cases of environmentally 
conditioned offenders, fiction might be more 
advantageously utilized. One might think of 
such excellent studies of adolescent reactions 
as Ah Wilderness, by Eugene O'Neill, or the 
fne illustrations of an inferiority feeling 
brought out by Somerset Maugham in his 
Of Human Bondage. It would be the func- 
tion of the librarian to digest a number of 
books and classify them with reference to the 
possible role they might play in group 
therapy. 

An additional note might be added to the 
description of the functions of the librarian 
in the correctional setup in marking certain 
passages and sections of a book. This is very 
much more important than it appears at first. 
Many books, particularly nonfiction, have a 
small part of meaty and significant material 
and a good deal of chaff. It would be up to 
the librarian to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and thus save work for the inmate 
reader who is as a rule not very well trained 
to read. 

The library is a crucial and integral part 
of the correctional treatment setup. It can 
serve group therapy by expertly providing ma- 
terial for discussion and also by reinforcing 
and complementing the discussion through 
appropriate reading lists. The librarian, in 
turn, acts as an analyzer of the discussion 
material and provides the medicament, so to 
speak, for the use of the group therapists. As 
a librarian he necessarily becomes a specialist, 
that is, a specialist in correctional library 
work. As such he should receive a certain 
amount of training in both criminology and 
mental hygiene, in addition to library prepa- 
ration. 


READING FOR WRITERS 


(Continued from page 451) 
is no point in having the writer go through 
the list of the hundred “best books” or con- 
centrating on those that are supposed to estab- 
lish a model of excellence. Each writer must 
find his own way, make his own thrilling 
discoveries. Sometimes he must even go pros- 
pecting in hills and valleys where few others 
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have trod, in the hope that he will strike a 
gold mine. And there is danger, too, that the 
writer may be held back by too extravagant a 
passion for reading. The writer should, after 
all, be concerned primarily with his creative 
work. That must come first. He must there- 
fore resist the temptation to spread himself 
too thin, to encompass the whole world of 
knowledge, beauty, and truth. Only by single- 
minded concentration can he hope to achieve 
anything of lasting value. It is not without 
significance that it is as a rule the young who 
idealize and cherish the miraculous power of 
the Word. For them a phrase, a lyric, a pas- 
sage, acts like a magic incantation ; it enchants 
and captivates. During long nights of studi- 
ous vigil, they commune with fateful books, 
pages which have the power to challenge and 
liberate, and even though such soul-shaking 
books are few, they are indeed worth search- 
ing for. For the spiritually perceptive, the 
imaginatively alive, a book can become a 
miracle of intuition, a surrealist synthesis, a 
flash of vision that lights up the whole sky of 
life, however overcast. 

It is the writer, the maker of books, who 
never rejects or closes his mind to the pro- 
phetic message of the right book. He is not 
averse to making the effort required to come 
to grips with a great writer's meaning. By 
communing with master spirits, whether con- 
temporary or ancient, he is uplifted ; the trivi- 
alities and ephemeral distractions of his day 
are purged away; he gazes, as it were, into 
the heart of the sun; he knows, or thinks he 
knows, the answer to all the enigmas that the 
sphinx propounds ; he hears and at last under- 
stands the songs the sirens sing. 





“Do’s’ and Don't's’ for bookmark users 
were illustrated in the display at Missis- 
sippi State College for Women in Colum- 
bus. On the left side of the board were 
proper bookmarks, on the right an assort- 
ment of combs, pencils, erasers, safety 
pins, and other destructive tools. 








We Used the 


By Aimee 


Bi is the story of the moving of a library. 

The library was a small one, in a state 
of utter confusion, decidedly unused by those 
working every day around it. Today it is a 
medium-sized library; we feel it is one of the 
finest preparatory school libraries in the coun- 
try, in a growing state of order and system, 
one decidedly used both by students and 
faculty for everyday assignments as well as 
outside pleasure. Here is its story. 

The Mercersburg Academy is a preparatory 
school for boys, averaging 450 boys a year, 
situated in the Cumberland Valley in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1927 a fire broke out in the main 
dormitory of our campus, completely consum- 
ing the building and all its material contents, 
including, unfortunately, a quite sizable li- 
brary. The boys of the school, the faculty, 
and the alumni aided in the re-establishment 
of the building and the library during the 
following year. The library itself consisted of 
two very small rooms, later a third, even 
smaller, was added. The “‘starter’’ volumes 
for the new library were presented for the 
most part as gifts from faculty, friends, and 
alumni of the school. Some very few volumes 
rescued from the flames were repaired and 
added to the meager collection. 


It Grew and Grew 

During the years the library grew slowly 
through gifts and small purchases. It soon 
became apparent that it had outgrown its 
bounds in such small quarters and that some- 
thifig would have to be done to remedy the 
situation. A small storage room was set aside 
on the*basement floor which took for the time 
being the overflow and less important mate- 
rial from the main library upstairs. It became 
most confusing to find a book, as some were 
upstairs and others down; at the time, cards 
in the main catalog did not indicate which 
books could be located in the library and 
which were in the basement. 

It was at the most critical time for the 
library that the school saw the necessity of 
building a new recitation hall and laboratory 
building, including a new library on the first 
floor. The problem then arose as to how the 


» * Librarian, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, Academy Li- 
rary. 
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Bucket Brigade 


K. Kulp * 


volumes in the old library were to be trans. 
ported to the new building with the least 
time, effort, and error. The job of moving is 
a major problem in any library, but, it seems 
to me, the larger the library, the easier it js. 
because one has more help to complete the 
operation, more convenient methods of trans. 
portation of the books, and more financial aid 
for the completion of the project because |i. 
brary appropriations are often set aside for 
such an operation. 


Calling All Student: 


We had 10,000 volumes to move and very 
little help. I was at a loss as to what would 
be the best method of approach to the mark. 
ing of the volumes for the operation, as well 
I knew they must be marked in some fashion 
I had seen elsewhere the fallacy of packing 
books in any receptacle, as no matter how 
carefully one packs them, they will not come 
out at the other end the way in which they 
were loaded! 

Upon consultation with those in charge of 
all maneuvers in the new building, it was 
decided that the method of moving the 
books would be one, so far as we knew, never 
tried in any other school. We decided to 
use the entire student body acting as the old- 
fashioned bucket brigade, hand-over-hand to 
the one in a line delegated to carry that cer- 
tain pile of books to the new building. 

Our next problem was the fact that the 
building to which the books must be carried 
was some quarter of a mile away from the 
old library, thus necessitating the measuring 
of books, enough to constitute a “‘comfort- 
able’’ armload for each boy. The problems 
followed in order—now how to arrange these 
piles of books each boy was to carry so as to 
make disarrangement of each armload as fool- 
proof as possible. After months of delibera- 
tion, discarded reams of paper, and countless 
charts, blueprints, and floorplans, a concrete 
method was devised by which the books could 
be moved without error, barring flood or 
sudden death to the carrier. 

This was the method: Each section contain- 
ing seven shelves carried a number, and each 
shelf therein was lettered A-G. This was 
done both in the old library and in the new. 
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A comfortable armload of books consisting 
of ten books was calculated for each boy. 
Thus, cach shelf in the old library was marked 
off every ten books (depending on the size of 
the volumes ), the first book in each group 
of ten containing a “destination slip.” These 
“destination slips” proved the most important 
art of the entire maneuver. These carried 
the number of the section and the letter of 
the shelf on which each armload of books was 
to be placed in the new building. Faculty 
members were assigned as ‘‘directors’’ for the 
boys when they arrived in the new library. 
Moving day arrived and all was in readi- 
ness. The boys in the school were “drafted” 
on a Saturday morning to carry books. They 
formed two lines, employing a policed system 
of “ins” and “outs” to and from the old li- 
brary. Two men were placed outside the main 
door of the old library with vacuum cleaners 
and as each armload of books passed each 
man, the books were vacuumed on the way 
out of the old building. I had judged that 
the entire operation would take approximately 
three hours. The results were astonishing- 
employing 450 boys, two loads per boy, the 
entire operation was completed and the boys 
were out on the field organizing a baseball 
game within one hour and ten minutes after 
the first boy left the old library with his arm- 
load of books. Another astonishing thing 


was the fact that within ten minutes after the 
last boy had deposited his books in Irvine 
Hall, the first book was charged out at the 
circulation desk. The shelves were checked 
immediately following the moving process 
and the casualties for the entire morning 
amounted to one boy dropping his load and 
one (we blush) faculty member carefully 
arranging his section upside down in the 
new building. Otherwise, all books were in 
their correct shelf locations. Perhaps we are 
unduly proud of this operation, but we feel 
that it was one of the most efficient movings 
we have seen in a long time. 


Easy on the Eye 


We cannot resist a word about our new 
library. The walls are dusty green and the 
woodwork and shelves are of birch in a 
“driftwood” finish, which lends a cheery and 
light atmosphere. Our fixtures are fluorescent 
“ice-cube”” lighting throughout. The library 
itself consists of a large main reading room, 
a browsing room, and a periodical room. All 
is in very good running order now. We note 
gratefully a single donation of one thousand 
books of the latest subjects, given during the 
past year by an alumnus. And I might add, 
we are now busier with customers than we 
have ever been in our history. 
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THE JoB OF Movinc Is A MAJOR PROBLEM IN ANY LIBRARY 
All the boys in the school helped 
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AM A MOUSE, but there were also men 
when we moved the library, and they were 
strong and brave. I believe men think that 
mice are pests, and that is why I did not want 
them to know that I wanted to go to the new 
library too. 

But, at least, they know that we are not the 
worst pests. You see, there were termites. 
Termites are the worst kind of bookworms— 
in spite of their angel-like wings that fluttered 
here and there as we moved. They are sub- 
versive, boring through the insides of books; 
and, further, have never been known to take 
a whole page at a time for what it was worth, 
or even a whole paragraph. No, but just to 
take words out of their contexts. If termites 
limited their censorship to boring out boring 
books, there would be little complaint, but 
the most constructive, democratic, and withal 
physically attractive books come under their 
ban. To support the fact, you can take a look 
at Vital Speeches, Keyfauver's ‘The Mighty 
Termite Left Everything All Termity.” 

Though I who say all this am only a mouse, 
I have loved the library. Partly I love the 
library because some people had snacks there, 
and there were delicious little crumbs on the 
floor by where they had been. That is why I 
wanted to go to the new library. I thought 
it would be heavenly—with so many more 
people, think how many more snacks there 
would be, and how many more crumbs. But 
it turned out sad. 

One day, while waiting for us to leave, I 
was amusing myself by playing musical notes 
—with a music book, making my mouse 
tracks look like notes. First, you get your feet 
dirty—very—with floor dust (this is all in the 
old library) then walk on a page: step—one, 
two; step, step—one. It is all very pretty and 
I only wish I were accomplished ; it would be 
so much fun — really carried away — to play 
one’s own creation. I began by copying a 
song. Although I have lived in a library all 
my life, I still cannot read. No one ever reads 
out loud; so it is impossible for me to find 
out what the words are; therefore I did not 
know what song I was copying. When I 
ended up I realized I was thirsty. Just then 
one of my friends happened up and asked 





* Mabel E. Rust, Reference Assistant, Miami, Florida, 
Public Library. 
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We Moved--And How! 


By A-Nony-Mouse * 








what I was doing. He is from the church 
across the street, where the parochial school 
has reading and spelling classes all day, My 
friend can even read Latin. So I asked him 
to tell me what my song was. He said it was 
“Hey, Nonny Something,” I believe, and 
added that that reminded him he was thirsty 
I rejoined that I didn’t need to be reminded 
“Well then,” 9 
something to drink, hey, Nonny-Mouse? 
He added the latter jovially and then laughed 
roundly at the name he had given me. Never 
having had another name, I kept it—Hey 
Nonny Mouse. 

And then the moving began to happen. | 
don’t suppose the librarians would agree witl 
me that it hadn't begun before, but it just 
began to come close to me then. Two moving 
men came in the front door and tried the 
weight of some of the crates 

“No,” I reconsidered, “I'd better not tr 
to go to get something to drink because | 
want to be sure to be here to move to the 
new library when everything else does ) 
if I have to stay here all night.’ 

“Well, all right,” said my caller and scur 
ried back across the street. 


he suggested, “let's £0 vet 


Everything had been neatly packed in boxes 
lined with newspapers. As I ran lightly fron 
box to box in a sort of final reconnaissance 
I noted numerous little cozy nooks wher 
book to book did not quite match space, and 
I wished that I had sold tickets for the places 
There would have been plenty of mice in a 
two-block area who would have loved to have 
the future I was already reveling in in my 
anticipations. In a minute I heard one of the 
men say, “nine to seven, and from the looks 
of this stuff, it'll take us all night for sure 

I began to outline my plans for moving 
One thing I had kept my eye on in the pack 
ing was where the book Peter Churchmous: 
was to go. Better than playing musical notes 
I love looking at the Peter Churchmouse 
book. One thing I always regretted was that 
children took it out so much. But when tt 
was in, I could push it off the shelf at night 
so that it would fall with the pages open ané 
then I could look at it that way. 

In a box with books of all sizes and de- 
scriptions was where Peter Churchmouse had 
been put, and right next to a crack where ! 
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could crawl in was a little cranny among the 
books, and that is where I had decided to ride. 
since we might not go until near the last, 
| thought I should bed down and get some 
rest. Anyway, it would be fun to travel what 
they call "“pullman’’—going to sleep in one 
place and waking up at your destination. 

So I did, I thought! It was pleasant dream- 
ing of heavenly snacks in the new marble 
library, with pigeons flying past the long, 
wide, sky-blue glass windows. I could even 
feel sorry for the termites that had gone to 
the gas chamber... . gas chamber! .. . the 
words were too realistic. It couldn't be true? 

“Naw,” the man was saying, “that box 
don't go there—says GAS on the other end 

-plain as day.” The swinging movement of 
the box I was in and the carrier's retort of 
‘OK, I see it now,’’ made me know it was 
the very box that Peter Churchmouse and I 
were iN. 

“Peter,” I said, “I didn’t know you had 
termites,’ and that is as conventional as I 
could be. I knew I had to get out of that box. 
Madly, I tore at the newspaper to see out and 
where to jump. The box was already off the 
library truck, and rapidly we were nearing the 
gas chamber truck. I was afraid to jump onto 
the man’s shoulder or to jump into his 
pocket; he could not help but feel that I was 
there. Then I noticed his little black job note- 
book in his pocket and how there was enough 
room for me between the rings and down 
inside of the back of the notebook. Quickly 
| ran down the side of the box and jumped 
onto the back pocket cuff and slid down into 
the notebook back, and there panted out my 
relief. The man did not notice what had hap- 
pened. A book’s a book for all of that it isn’t 
alibrary one, and I don’t know what I would 
have done without that notebook then, even 
though it was a soft cover one that wouldn't 
protect me from being sat upon. 

Then I had to ride around in that pocket 
wondering when the man would decide to sit 
down. It was about 2:00 A.M. by the time we 
were loaded enough to leave on the man’s 
truck. My nervousness had caused my thirst 
toreturn, but I knew I could do nothing about 
itthis time. Anxiously, I felt in my mind for 
iternatives to being sat upon. If the man 
could only lean up against a box for a minute, 
lcould crawl into one of them but, incredibly, 
he worked without a pause. When we finally 
boarded the truck, he got up in the back with 
the crates and I knew, thankfully, that he 
would have to stand up; for the crates were 
Pag too high for him to sit on any of 
them, 
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And that is how I entered the new library 
—pocketed in a three-ring notebook. But no 
sooner inside than I jumped boldly from the 
man’s pocket—but no sooner than he reached 
for his notebook. I did not care that he saw 
me now. He could never run as fast nor as 
far as I on that beautiful battleship linoleum 
floor. At least, I was there. 


A Great Thirst 


Through the windows I could see the 
waters of the bay, sparkling brightly in the 
moonlight ; and as the workmen drank from 
the new library fountains, the water flowed 
bubblingly. Many times, during that long 
morning before dawn, I tried in vain to climb 
the marble walls to the fountains, and they 
were too high to reach by jumping. My thirst 
knew no bounds. In my mind I could see 
little children being lifted up by their mothers 
and daddies to the fountain for a drink. I 
even went into the children’s room, where 
there were little steps up to the marble foun- 
tain, but the steps didn’t go far enough. 
Finally, in desperation, I crept back to the 
loading platform door. Maybe if I could go 
out the door I could come back in, by watch- 
ing for a chance to sneak by—just to get the 
water and then come back for the snacks later. 
Sneaking out was easy; the door was wide 
open and it was still dark. 

Now for the water. Little pools lay on the 
pavement at intervals, under each lamp ; and 
I tried lapping at them, but there was no 
water in them. I was weak, too, for all I had 
been through; so I stopped to rest for a 
moment and didn’t notice three approaching 
sailors—until one actually stepped on my tail. 
Of course, without thinking, I squeaked, and 
the sailor recognized me for a mouse. 

“Poor mousie,”” he said, in what at first I 
could not be sure was a sincere tone, “poor 
mousie, have a drink; have a drink on me,” 
he continued more determinedly, and poured 
the entire contents of his bottle onto the little 
concrete-paved path that ran down to the 
moon on the bay. “I can’t drink anymore any- 
way, and the poor mouse must be thirsty.” 

I was and I drank. It did not take me long 
to lap up all the mulberry delight. (I know 
it was mulberry delight because it smelled 
exactly like a recipe for mulberry delight that 
I ran across in one of the vertical files one day 
when a lady came in and asked for it and the 
librarian took it right from under my nose. ) 
Anyway, the sailor didn’t stop with that but 

(Continued on page 465) 
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A’ THE HENDERSON SCHOOL, Chicago, 

two groups of ‘advanced ungraded 
boys” share with thirteen divisions of regular 
elementary school pupils the pleasurable and 
stimulating experiences offered by the school’s 
central library. This library is housed in an 
attractive room, with a fine collection of 
books, magazines, picture files, and other 
materials. 

Ungraded classes are organized for edu- 
cable mentally handicapped children. The 
Henderson ungraded rooms provide only for 
boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, since 
other types of ungraded rooms are available 
in near-by schools. These children can and 
do learn to read, but few of them will ever 
exceed fifth-grade norms on comprehension 
tests. Where special classes are not available, 
pupils of this classification will be found 
scattered throughout the regular grades, con- 
stituting the lowest three or four per cent of 
each class or school. They are not abnormal. 
Most of them will remain in the community 
as self-supporting citizens, family heads, vot- 
ers. Studies have shown that when matched 
with persons of similar economic and social 
levels but higher IQ, they do not become 
community liabilities in need of institutionali- 
zation or public relief in adulthood in greater 
proportion than do their brighter neighbors. 

As in other Chicago schools, the librarian 
has many duties. She assembles and fre- 
quently changes the “room libraries,”’ consist- 
ing of collections of books from the central 
library, allocated to the various classrooms. 
She conducts a regular “library period” for 
all classes, regular or ungraded, at weekly or 
other intervals, with activities ranging from 
story‘elling for the primary classes, through 
guided free-reading periods, to instruction in 
advanced reference techniques for appropri- 
ate groups. In between, she takes care of 
direct circulation of books to pupils, catalogs 
and arranges books, magazines, pictures, and 
pamphlets, orders additions, prepares ex- 
hibits, collects and files and makes available 
ephemeral materials and visual auditory aids. 
She is a busy person. 

Very few of the children in ungraded 
classes will ever use books or libraries as a 


* Director, Bureau of Mentally Handicapped Children, 
Chicago Public Schools. 
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The Slow Learning Pupil Uses the Library 


By Frances A. Mallen * 


major tool for solving their personal, eo. 
nomic, or vocational problems. Few of them 
will develop much taste for reading as a leis. 
ure avocation. In view of the great demands 
on the library program and on the librarian 
personally, is she justified in devoting time 
to the needs of the very slow child? 


The Library Fills a Need 


At Henderson the answer is unreservedly 
yes. The ungraded boys have a regular period 
in the library, during which the librarian usu 
ally tells a story. Right now she is stressing 
stories of boys in sports. These stories stimu. 
late many of the boys to read more from the 
same book or to look for similar books. A 
room library collection, sent to the room used 
by these two classes for their academic pro- 
gram, is selected in part on the basis of the 
interest aroused in the library, but also in- 
cludes material especially requested by the 
class teacher for correlation with current proj- 
ects in social studies, science, and vocations 
The boys have shown their appreciation by 
arranging during their shop period to make 
cornices for the library windows and a bulle- 
tin board much desired by the librarian. The 
principal, the ungraded teachers, and the li- 
brarian work together in real cooperation and 
all are convinced that the advantages to the 
slow pupils and to the school are worth all 
the effort expended. 

A city-wide survey. A committee, stimu- 
lated by friction between personnel in a few 
spots and by a real desire to find the most 
workable solutions, has been considering 
problems of policy in the relationship be 
tween the central library and the ungraded 
divisions within each elementary school. A 
questionnaire was sent to all the 120 elemen- 
tary schools housing ungraded divisions in 
Chicago, asking for opinions on the useful 
ness and practicability of offering library setv- 
ices to very slow learners, and also asking for 
actual present practices. Replies were 
ceived from 102 sources, 65 signed by prit- 
cipals, 27 by ungraded teachers, 4 by teacher- 
librarians. Undoubtedly many of those beat- 
ing a single signature were the result of com 
bined judgments. One questionnaire, counted 
as two in this study, was returned with oppos 
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* opinions expressed by the principal and 


the librarian. | 

All but 12 of the 102 schools responding 
‘hove central school libraries. Of the 90 
Jo have centra : ; 
vith such libraries, 54 have a full-time 
acher-librarian, 25 a half-time one, and 11 
tave no staff member free of other duties for 
library work. 

Is it practicable for the teacher-librarian to 
vdule a period of library experience for 
pw learning pupils? An overwhelming ma- 
ority (86 per cent) of the persons replying 
idt that ungraded pupils could profit from a 
brary program and should be included in a 
«oular schedule of library activities. Seven 
f the 102 replies took a strong negative 
vand and seven more gave a qualified assent 
this negative view. One principal, for ex- 
imple, writes: 

Our division is “lower ungraded,’ and on the 
shole the span of attention is extremely short. We 
tried at first to include the class as a whole in the 
brary program. The waste of the librarian’s time 
vas unjustified. 
Other principals say: 

In our particular school. our library is half the 
e of a regular classroom; therefore, due to the 
uk of space, we have not given the ungraded a 
<gular period. The librarian does take a few of 
the more able students in with another group when- 
ver possible. 

Our school has had a librarian assigned only 
ace the first of the semester. We have no books 
r materials of any kind suitable for ungraded or 
unger students. Perhaps at some future date 
shen there is more suitable material in the library, 
the group could go. 


Six of the 14 negative replies specifically 
point out that books are loaned from the cen- 
tal library to the ungraded room. One states 
mat the ungraded room has its own library 
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of 150 books, and indicates a feeling that 
this obviates need for outside library contact. 

Not as many schools actually provide li- 
brary periods for ungraded divisions as indi- 
cated approval of the practice. However 62 
per cent of the schools with central libraries 
make definitely scheduled provisions for the 
slow learning pupils to have real library ex- 
periences in addition to those which can be 
provided by their own teacher in their own 
room. Of the 90 schools with central librar- 
ies 26 reported that the ungraded pupils had 
no periods in the library, and 7 did not answer 
the question. 

Why give slow learning pupils library ex- 
periences? Among the large proportion al- 
ready referred to who did show belief that 
ungraded pupils should have library experi- 
ences, the questionnaire provoked strong affir- 
mations of belief, based on experience, that 
these pupils do benefit from the librarian’s 
attention. 

All can benefit from a good library program. 
The librarian is an expert at all age and intelligence 
levels; her program is flexible and adaptable to 
pupils at all levels. 

Our experience is that any pupils with mental age 
above 5-0 can profit by library attendance. 

Our library experience has been a very happy one. 
The children enjoy the period and I feel that it has 
proven most valuable in stimulating their interest 
in books and maintaining and raising morale. 

The younger pupils profit by being exposed to 
easy books and allowed to browse in the simple 
type of literature, while the teacher supervises the 
more mature members in use of references. 

Ungraded pupils can profit just as much as others, 
if suitable materials are available. 

The constitutional guarantee of a ‘good common 
school education” applies to children in the un- 
graded division. They should have use of library 
on equal terms with other children. 


All of the values of the library work to aver- 
age or superior children were stressed in vari- 
ous of the replies: the stimulation of interest 
in reading; the learning of techniques of li- 
brary use; the feeling of being at home in a 
library; the carry-over in later use of the 
public library, and many more. 

But, in addition, the building of morale 
among the slow learning pupils was fre- 
quently mentioned: 

We are continually trying to impress the parents 
and these children that the children are being given 
special advantages and help by being placed in an 
ungraded division. Therefore they should be al- 
lowed to take part in all special classes in the 
school. It builds up the morale of the children and 
parents. They are quick to see when they are left 
out, and in their own way of expressing themselves, 
they say, “It’s just because they think we are dum- 

mies.’” Only by being allowed to do as the other 
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rooms in the school do, are they going to be looked 
upon favorably. 

Our pupils feel more a part of the school if they 
are permitted to participate in the library schedule. 

One of the most important objectives of ungraded 
work is progress toward a gradual adjustment of 
the child to a normal situation. Segregation, though 
necessary in the class, is an enemy of this. Keeping 
these children from the library is a form of segre- 
gation readily apparent to the child. 

These children need such experiences. All chil- 
dren love stories, and if nothing else, to have the 
librarian read aloud is a pleasurable and a social- 
izing experience. Ungraded children like to be 
treated as the regular grades. 

The privilege of being able to use the library 
bolsters the self-confidence of the ungraded student. 
This fact alone makes the program profitable 
enough to be justified. 


A special advantage several times cited lay 
in the importance of variety and change in 
the program: 

It is good for the children to learn to get along 
with other personalities. The ungraded teacher 
should be in the library for guidance, but the li- 
brarian is the focus of the children’s interest. 

All the children enjoy fresh new books, a change 
of atmosphere, and a variety of teachers. The li- 
brary is in a position to provide great stimulus to 
ungraded pupils. 

Ungraded pupils spend years with one teacher. 
In the library there is an opportunity to meet an- 
other. The interplay of personalities is important. 


It is good for the girls to be placed under the 
supervision of others than their classroom teacher. 


Programming procedures. As indicated be- 
fore, over three-fifths of the schools having 
central libraries indicated that some sort of 
library schedule for ungraded pupils has been 
worked out. Usually this is a weekly visit by 
the class to the library. Less frequently the 
librarian made regular visits to the ungraded 
class to tell a story and show her wares. Five 
schools divided the ungraded pupils, allow- 
ing some or all of them to go to the library 
with regular classes of their own social and 
chronological age, without providing a period 
for the ungraded room as a unit. These five 
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programs ranged from provisions for ven 
few ungraded pupils assumed to be pattic 
larly likely to profit from the library. to con 
plete programs where every ungraded pup 
has his library period at one time or another 


One school mentioned a third-grade readjp 


level as criterion for library privileges: ap 
other a fourth-grade level. These were ; 
schools in which the library program 
whole was restricted to the upper grade 
Four schools housing a variety of ungrade 
classes specified that the advanced ungrad: 
classes were programmed to the library | 
the primary ungraded was not 


as 


Other services of the librarian to the sloy 
learning classes. The wide range of service 
reported as actually received by ungrad 


classes and teachers from their school libra; 


ians shows more clearly than anything ¢k 
that the needs of these pupils are not esse 
tially different from those of average 

higher ability. This wide range also demo, 
strates again the cordial cooperative relati 

ship existing in most schools between ¢! 
special class and the library 





Our librarian makes collections of pamphl 
tures, etc., of particular interest to ungraded pup 

Material to supplement and supply backgrous 
for specific radio programs is supplied to our r 
weekly. 





In addition to our library period of thirty minu 
per week, we are permitted to select books for 
room library. These may be returned and rep 
ished at will. Furthermore the children whose 7 











ents agree to accept responsibility for the bool 


may draw out books to take home 


Picture collections on topics of room study 
sent to the ungraded room 


The librarian furnishes a place where ungra 


pupils may display their works of art, handicrait 


etc. 











The librarian is planning a library table 1 
ungraded room and has also assisted a pupil in 
ested in Boy Scouts by providing books he nee 
for projects. 

The librarian has to give careful thought to p 





ning the program for the ungraded, which must» 





simple yet meet the needs and interests 0 
chronological ages. This is not easy, and a 





check must be made of radio programs, recording 


and other materials to supplement books 


Prompt attention is always given the teacher 
requests for reading materials, and frequently 1 
lated materials are added voluntarily by the libre 
ian. Frequently past issues of school-subscribe 


magazines are sent to the pupils. 
New methods and new work materials wh 


come to the attention of the librarian are pass 


on to the ungraded teacher. 


Slow learning pupils, even those so ! 
tarded that they will never reach reading 


(Continued on page 465) 
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Hannibal Square Library 


By Ella Carruth * and Isabel Monro + 


T THE NECK OF HER SIMPLE DRESS the 
Ik jibrarian wore a pin bearing the word 
Mother.” 

You must have children,” we said. 

One little boy,"” she answered. 

It seemed to the visitors that while Mrs. 
tuy lived in the community and knew the 
hildren, her own little boy must have con- 
ributed greatly to her understanding of the 
joung people in the library for Negroes over 
which she presides. 

The library itself is a memorial to another 
nother—a white mother—who extended her 
aterest and help to the children of another 
ace. When this philanthropic woman, Mrs. 
Fdwin Grover, died in 1936 her friends were 
sked not to send flowers. They complied 
with this request but placed in the hands of 
et husband a substantial amount to be used 
aa lasting memorial to her, preferably a 
brary for the Negroes of Winter Park, 
Florida. Nothing could have been more suit- 
ible, as Mrs. Grover’s desire to help the 
people of that race dated back to her early 
jeats as a teacher in Negro schools. 

To quote from the records of the first 
ecretary of the library board, ‘One hundred 
nooks, chiefly for young people, were imme- 
jiately purchased, also a metal cabinet in 
vhich to keep them.’’ This collection was 
used first in the colored day nursery and 
tet in the Negro elementary school. The 
hildren showed so much enthusiasm for the 
wwoks that another cabinet and more books 
ere installed in the school. 


Art to the Rescue 


Through the efforts of Edwin Grover, who 
‘still a moving spirit behind the project, 
he city of Winter Park presented a plot of 
wound for the still nebulous building. But 
“ww was the building to be secured? By 
‘ance Mary Aldis, an artist and resident of 
Winter Park, learned of the problem and said 
0 Mr. Grover, “What a pity! I've just sold 
iy little studio and had it moved away. I 
ould like to have given it to you for the 


.., Formerly Trustee, Kirkland Town Library, Clinton, 
\ew York, 


nt fomerly Associate Editor, Standard Catalog Series, 
tH. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
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library. See if you cannot buy it back and | 
will pay you whatever you have to give for it.” 

As it happened, the new owner refused to 
sell, but perhaps this was fortunate, for Mrs. 
Aldis gave Mr. Grover the price of the studio 
plus $150, and a fund for an entirely new 
building was created. The next gift was pro- 
cured by student members of the Interracial 
Club of Rollins College who solicited help 
from the townspeople and raised the sum of 
$697. 

The secretary's report states that in order 
to hold this property and to give it perma- 
nency, a nonprofit Organization was incorpo- 
rated under the name of the ‘Hannibal 
Square Associates.” (Hannibal Square in the 
Negro section of Winter Park is named for 
the famous Carthaginian general of Punic 
War fame who is claimed by the Negroes as 
one of their race. ) 

With land and money on hand and the 
Hannibal Square Associates an incorporated 
body, work was started by a builder, Mr. 
Goodfellow, who lived up to his name by 
doing the work at cost. And so in the spring 
of 1937 an attractive little concrete building 
was completed for $1,100. On the walls were 








four paintings done and presented by the 
same Mrs. Aldis who would have liked her 
studio to be used for the library. 

On July 1 the library was formally opened 
with about 1,400 books on the shelves, and 
the secretary reports. ‘Open house was held 
to introduce the colored people of Winter 
Park to their new opportunity.” 

Callie Colston, a college graduate and for- 
mer teacher, was appointed librarian at the 
salary of $12.50 a month. For this magnifi- 
cent sum she was on duty from 4:00 to 6:00 
and from 7:00 to 9:00 on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays. In 1942 her salary was 
raised to $20 a month. 


A Real Center 


In those early days the library was used for 
extracurricular activities. On Friday evenings 
the older young people were allowed to use 
the building to play table games. The local 
Boy Scout troup, the Benevolent Society, the 
Sewing Society, and the Colored Woman's 
Club all originated there. The outgrowth of 
this last organization is the Ideal Woman's 
Club which now owns its own building and 
“is full of good works for the people of Win- 
ter Park.” They have already raised money 
for a building for a clinic and are now work- 
ing for the establishment of a nursing home. 
While these are not library activities, who 
can doubt that these gatherings sponsored by 
the library have been fruitful influences in 
these manifestations of community spirit ? 

The first board of directors of the library 
was a happy blending of town and gown. 
Professors from Rollins College, a nationally 
known writer, a lawyer, professional and phil- 
anthropic people and, of course, Mr. Grover 
and his sister, Eulalie, author of the Overall 
Boys and Sunbonnet Babies that have been 
favorites of children for many years. 

Although a few of the early members of 
the board still retain their places on it, natur- 
ally the personnel has changed during the 
years, but the spirit has continued. At present 
there are, besides the librarian, two colored 
people on the board, both ministers. 

How the board has managed to keep the 
library's head above water all these years is a 
mystery, especially since the hours of opening 
have been extended from 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. 
and from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M. every day, and 
the book collection has been increased from 
the original 1,400 to more than 3,000. Only 
once in the five years of its existence did the 
year-end budget show a balance of more than 
$100. The only assured income is $360 a year 
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from the city of Winter Park. Once a year raphies « 
statement and appeal is sent to interésteig “* YO" 
citizens inviting them to become sponsong JU" 
of the Hannibal Square Associates. This s the un 
usually productiy e of another $300 or $4 Adults 
Concerts and entertainments swell the receipt: specially 

a bit and fairly often an unexpected and veng “' 
welcome gift comes from a well known Wing “"05 ‘ 
ter Park resident, always referred to as "M aceutent 
Anonymous.” a 
In 1943 the present librarian, Mrs R 7 “yam 
who wears the ““Mother’’ pin, succeeded M = m 
Colston. Mrs. Ray was a teacher before s Py bu 
took the position in the library and had | ig é 
no experience in the work. She feels that: 7 il 
was most fortunate, however, in having be - ly 
“trained” each morning for two years by @.’ “ag 
efficient retired librarian who spent her wa” 1d 
ters in Winter Park. What Mrs. Ray lear a che 
from this teacher made an excellent foun tes =“ 
tion for the library courses she took duriq oir 
two summer sessions at the Florida Agra oops | 
tural and Mechanical College for Negro en weet 
She says that some of the students complai MN = 
bitterly about how difficult the work was 4 bi a 
would often ask why she did not agree ¥ sorhan 
them. Her answer was, “Because I love @ . Cdge 
Mrs. Ray has definite objectives in} cam t 
work with young people: to teach enjoymg oa 
of reading, use of the library, and respect bing eff 
MAS CITC( 


public property. As a measure of her suc Minter Par] 
it may be noted that no windows in the lib 
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wre ever broken and that the books, though 
worn from use, do not show many signs of 
i ent. 

TF dors not wonder that the librarian 
fnds the teachers in the elementary school 
next door very cooperative, for Mrs. Ray goes 
more than halfway herself. Each morning, 
for instance, a few of the first-grade pupils 
we sent to the library to select and to read 
hooks. Some tact is required to persuade them 
to read the ones suitable for them, especially 
the slow readers who would soon become dis- 
couraged if they embarked on books of their 
own choice. At first they read aloud—with 
emphasis on the “loud.” Then they read in 
lusty whispers and finally they learn to read 

ietly. Fifth-grade pupils are also sent over 
to select books on which reports are required 
by the teachers. Here again an educational 
mocess is necessary, for the children think of 























books in a group as ‘‘stories,”’ and it is the 
librarian’s job to acquaint them with the dis- 
tinction between classes of literature. It is 
interesting to note that after they have read 
books on travel or biography they invariably 
return with a request for another of the same 
kind. This is borne out by the look of biog- 
tie aphies on the shelves for they, particularly, 
aided are worn to shreds. The two encyclopedias 
spon for young people are in constant use and so 
This i ® the unabridged dictionary. 
or $40 Adults use the library to a certain extent, 
= iaiicadl specially for detective, Western, and sport 
ile sories. In general, however, the books in 
wn Wing “tions devoted to adult use look to be in 
> as “Me cxcellent condition, quite different from the 
tattered look of the juvenile department. 
Mrs. Re This lack of interest on the part of older 
eded Mi people may be due to the style of books, 
arscar nostly gifts, which, as every librarian knows, 
4 had hg“ not always the ones she would have 
Is that amen the gift had been made in cash. 
ving be“ Board hopes that more financial support 
ears by uy come from the city of Winter Park and 
t her wig Mrs. Ray will be able to purchase books 
ian fn that will draw the adults into the library. 
a fae The supply of magazines is pitifully small 
sok dail Put chosen with disc rimination. Mrs. Ray dis- 
fontinued one Negro magazine because “the 
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pories seem to keep up feeling between the 
pices, 

Next summer she hopes to go again to 
mmer school, and to return with renewed 
nowledge and enthusiasm to train the young 
‘ople of the Negro race to understand and 
P surmount some of their problems. No one 
at doubt that this little library will have a 
ing effect on the colored community of 
inter Park, Florida. 
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BULL! 


WE MOVED—AND HOW ! 


(Continued from page 459) 
invited me to come with them and he would 
get some more. He was very kind, and I 
thought he might have snacks too. 

Since then I have become a park and dock 
mouse. At the docks the sailors give me coffee 
and mulberry delight, and in the park I find 
scraps of lunches. Sometimes I go up to the 
library, but the doors are always closed, and 
through the glass I can see guards looking out 
as though their lives depended on it. At the 
old library there was no airconditioning and 
the doors were always open. I do not believe 
I can ever get back into the library again, 
and, alihough I have learned to eat outside 
the library, I still want to go in. Sometimes 
I don't understand human beings. If I could 
read, I would rather read than eat. 


THE SLOW LEARNING PUPIL 


(Continued from page 462) 
levels adequate for them to make more than 
minimum use of reading materials in adult 
life, do need and can profit from most of the 
library techniques developed for other pupils. 

The difficulties lie primarily in the selec- 
tion of materials which meet the dual and 
frequently conflicting requirements of easy 
reading level and more mature interest level, 
and in overcoming the ungraded pupil's very 
common sense of frustration when faced with 
reading situations. Furthermore, each child 
presents a different specific pattern of inter- 
ests, abilities, and emotional conflicts, and the 
selection of materials and techniques must be 
right not for the group, but for him. The 
best efforts of administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, and librarians are all essential to the 
working out of such problems. Since the 
selection of materials looms so large in the 
task, surely the trained librarian should be a 
most valuable asset to this team. 

The experience reported in this study amply 
demonstrates that cooperation between library 
and ungraded teacher eases and fructifies the 
work of both. The time and energy spent by 
both in the accumulation of appropriate mate- 
rials, and the ingenuity, patience, enthusiasm, 
and resourcefulness utilized in presenting it 
to slow pupils and interesting them in it, bear 
fruit, not only in the academic progress, but 
in the whole personality development of the 
children so served. 
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TALKING SHOP 


EADING ALOUD is a cherished pastime in some 

families, never occurs to others. Yet certainly 

there are values to be gained from every shared read- 

ing experience, whether it be the bedtime story, 

anecdotes of the life-with-father or humorous va- 

riety, poetry, travel diaries, classics, or anything 
else. 

Of course, it is not easy to read aloud. One 
mother discovered in the family Bible reading, in 
which each one took a turn, that her seventh-grade 
son couldn't read, which explained a he never 
picked up a book unless he Aad to. Librarians can 
recommend books to bring just such slow readers 
to real enjoyment in the printed page. 

In the early days of “talking books,”’ it was dis- 
covered that lengthy reading sessions proved almost 
fatal to a pleasing reading voice, making it neces- 
sary to record in shorter sessions. The recording 
necessarily follows careful selection of suitable 
voices. But in reading aloud generally, the subject 
is of more importance than the tonal quality, though 
there are masters of speech who are notable pro- 
tagonists of audible literature. A note about one of 
these appeared in the October-November 1951 
“Book Notes” of Milwaukee Reader, the Milwaukee 
Public Library's news channel for local citizens: 

Charles Laughton, 
"Don Juan in Hell,” 


who appeared here rece ntly m 
left this parting admonition 
with the audience at the Auditorium: “If by any 
chance any of you came here to see US, go home and 
READ Shaw.” Actor Laughton has been stumping 
the country for several years now, and has won 
many new devotees to the old-fashioned pastime of 
reading aloud. In Milwaukee there are several play- 
reading groups which borrow their scripts from the 
library. But as Laughton says, “ANYTHING is good 
for reading aloud, long as it’s something you 
like.” Why not try it? 

With such ‘“‘professional’’ encouragement we 
might surely renew the case for reading aloud, and 
help to remind our patrons of its fascination. A 
special shelf in the library, lists for distribution, re- 
lated clippings and comments posted in attention- 
getting spots, all suggest suitable titles for reading 
aloud. Staff members can cull some from their read- 
ing, and the public might enjoy being invited to 
recommend read-aloud favorites of their own. Prac- 
tically everyone comes across volumes that are just 
too good to miss reading aloud, at least in part... 
and one good book inevitably leads to another. 

It is not often, however, that we have as dramatic 
an account of a reading as Anna Perrott Rose gives 
us in her Room for One More. Arriving in a high 
school English class as a substitute teacher, after 
years of raising a family, she found The Ancient 
Mariner on the docket for the morning lesson. 

The Ancient Mariner is not a poem that enchants 
a ninth-grade class. This grade, disorganized by 
wartime uncertainties, would not, at first, settle 
down for a greenhorn substitute teacher. The stu- 
dents were all out of order. One boy threw paper 
darts steadily out of the window until I reproved 
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him and then he threw all hy 
one. I had to do somethi 
so I tossed The dine: Mat 
suddenly began reading alone 
dlesticks’ from Victor Hug 

It was a desperate attempt t 
and I was surprised to see hou 
had started to chase another a 
two girls hid giggling in the « 
dart boy had just heaved hi 
dou u he n the Bist Pp C rade 
put on the supper table bef 
on Jean Valjean was not 
Grade Nine. The 
stopped running. 
throu ing book Sf, All 
his hand. lvread on 

The thief 
Bishop slept but the thief 
moonlight to steal the silt 
student we is in his 
The thief climl 
police caught pom and 
Bishop. Then « 
to be pepe It had 
would s y and, when the) 
tal perfectly still. I ; 
bell h ad THN. I then 

ne th at can 7 
freeze them in their 

As the book-throu 
I asked him liked 
"Yeah. Sure did. I don't 
stealin’ and gettin’ caught by 
been chased by a cop me 
way the old man 
that goal you.” 


es Misérables 
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Our English class was sober 
We stuck to Les Misérables and 
for papers on it. The / le 
written work, painstakingl 
lent “comic strips” of th 
with every incident graphi 
way from the candlesticks 
alive to the famous chase thros 
Paris. Of all the papers handed in 
novel, the comic bo ok, u é 
lo complete, was the be it of 
piece in itself. I wish Vict 
seen it. 
It is a pity he couldn't. It is 
brarians who find “the right book 
that come day after day to their desks seldom kn 
the magic that those books may b or wi 
kinds of book magic really need to be shared a 
bly. For how often one or another 
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THE CROW’S NEST° 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


R MANY YEARS librarians were accustomed to 
divide their publics into two main groups— 
adult and juvenile readers, but in recent years this 
imple division has been divided and redivided 
until there are many more. Such special groups as 
husiness, parent-teacher, teen-ager, preschool, and 
the newcomer in the community are given special 
attention by many libraries throughout the country. 
During the next few years we, as librarians, will 
not only continue to consider them but we must 
realize that other special groups are rapidly forg- 
ing to the front and that we must recognize them, 
not only as users of the library, but as important 
molders of public opinion, wielders of political 
influence, and the possessors of enormous purchas- 
ing power. These groups are not particularly new 
our national scene but through various interests 
have now developed, or are developing, a group- 
sciousness which gives them an importance no 
ne can overlook. All libraries in all parts of the 
untry may not be affected by all these new publics 
but they cannot help being affected by some of 
them. Our cognizance of them, or the lack of it. 
ny result in adequate or inadequate support and 
seem for all libraries 


The labor group is not new but each year it plays 
an increasingly dominant role in both our indus- 
trial and national life. As of January 1, 1951 it 
was estimated that the number of persons attached 
to organized and independent labor unions totaled 
6,800,000. When you consider these persons and 
their families you come to the startling conclusion 
that they form almost a third of the entire popula- 
tion of our country. Many libraries do give special 
ittention to labor in their communities; many more 
have been chiefly concerned with special services 
for management, but there is much more to be done 
a this area. Because labor is often militant and 
ggressive in its approach, some libraries feel they 
want no active part in any program that might 
involve them in a controversial issue. But libraries 
anno longer afford to take this attitude. By 
working with both management and labor, librar- 
és, as well as the general public, will benefit in 
the long run. 


Another great public, welded together because of 
vocation, is agricultural. In 1950 the rural popu- 
ation of the United States was 54,267, 180 or 36 
per cent of our entire population. Today, there are 
aout 6,000,000 farms under cultivation in this 
ountry. Monetarily, economically, and politically, 
they form one of the strongest groups in the na- 
tional scene. They have a powerful press of their 
wn, and nation-wide organizations such as the 
National Grange, the American Farm Bureau, the 
tamers Union, and many others. Politically, they 
‘om a great bloc that exerts enormous influence 
Nour domestic policy. In many rural areas there 
* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
‘ity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
®ooklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 


‘ditor of ‘The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
4139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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is a great lack of proper library service, due in 
some cases to lack of funds, apathy, or lack of 
understanding. Certainly this is a fertile field for 
the enterprising library worker and a challenging 
opportunity for everyone interested in spreading 
the library movement throughout our country. Why 
don’t we take greater advantage of these farm or- 
ganizations that are already set up and functioning 
with such success and interest them in nation-wide 
support of library use and service throughout the 
rural sections of our country? Why don’t we take 
advantage of some of the great agricultural publi- 
cations like The Farm Journal and The Country 
Gentleman and solicit their aid in promoting and 
advocating free library service? The farm bloc 
learned a long time ago that one way to reach 
millions is through publications like these. Perhaps 
what we need is a “library bloc’ to tell our story. 

Since the end of World War I we have become 
steadily conscious of that growing circle of men 
and women who have served in the armed forces. 
Today there are about 20,000,000 of them with 
various forecasts pointing the number as high as 
25,000,000 before the current struggles are over. 
About 5,000,000 are now organized into great na- 
tional bodies and represent a force that influences 
business, politics, and all other phases of our na- 
tional life. In planning a public relations program 
this is one field no library can afford to overlook. 

Not new, but daily growing in solidarity, are 
the great church and religious groups in this coun- 
try, whose activities are marked by an interest in 
both political and social causes. While not as 
efficiently organized for concerted action as the 
foregoing the very weight of their numbers makes 
this area one of the important special publics. Ac- 
cording to the Christian Herald, 83,000,000 persons 
in the United States hold membership in churches. 
In times of uncertainty, such as we are experiencing 
now, the number always grows, and the influence 
and power of the church becomes more apparent 
and more vocal. All ages, classes, races, and both 
sexes turn to the church and church groups for 
guidance and in the hope of finding a more secure 
way of life 

The newest of our special publics is composed 
of 13,000,000 people who have reached the age of 
sixty-five or over. With better living conditions 
and the development of medical science this group 
continues to grow year by year and presents a real 
problem for all persons and agencies concerned 
with the mental and physical well being of the 
nation. Many of these persons, forced to retire at 
an age when their productiveness is still at a peak, 
find themselves unable to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. How to help them make use of their abili- 
ties and participate in useful activities is one of 
the problems we must help solve. The problem will 
become increasingly apparent as time goes on, for 
while one out of every twelve persons in the United 
States is now sixty-five years or over, it is said 
that in twenty or thirty years one out of every eight 
or ten will fall into the “golden years” category. 
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While you may not be faced with all these spe- 
cial publics you most certainly will count some of 
them among the groups you serve and you must be 
aware of their power and import in any program 
of library service and support you consider. Gone 
are the days of the two-division program of service. 
If libraries are going to continue to exist, to give 
adequate service, and to receive adequate support, 
we must be realistic about the new groups we shall 
be called upon to serve and do so to the best of 
our abilities. It should be no hit or miss program. 
It should be planned the same way a business firm 
markets a new product. Let us all work together 
to survey these new possibilities, pool our findings, 
our failures, and our successes, and then we may 
stand a chance of producing a satisfactory pro- 
gram . both from the professional standpoint 
and from that of our public. 


In the Mail Bag 


From the Wausau, Wisconsin, Public Library, a 
note in response to the article on letters for new- 
comers introducing library service: 

We used the long letter for some years and even 
gave the Welcome Wagon hostess application cards 
to leave with the Newcomer, but in making an 
accounting to ourselves we felt that the long letter 
was not being read. Generally on such a visit the 
hostess had so much printed material that some of 
it got shunted aside. Also, we felt that in this age 
of visual education we could improve upon this 
welcome. We, therefore, purchased a small order 
of picture postal cards of the Public Library, in 
color, and had a brief welcome message printed on 
the back, feeling that the picture would catch the 
eye of the Newcomer, and even if he did not read 
the message we would have made a visual impres- 
sion on him. We feel that our response has been 
greater and the expense no greater than the longer 
letter. 

And if you are interested in the message used 
by the Wausau Public Library, here it is: 

Hello: Finding your way around? Have you 
called at the Public Library? We are located just 
across the street from the Post Office. The latest in 
books and magazines awaits you. Our reference and 
information desk is at your disposal. Find out 
about our children’s story hour programs. We hope 
to see you soon. 

The card is signed by the librarian, and the two 
library telephone numbers are given. The address 
side bears ‘“‘“Newcomers to Wausau, Wausau, Wis 
consin,” in heavier type. We cannot give you com- 
parative costs for they were not included in the 
note. Nor can we tell you how to arrange for the 
making or ordering of such cards. But if you are 
interested you may find that your local stationery 
or variety stores carry cards of this kind or they 
may be able to tell you where they may be ordered 
in quantity lots at cost. 

The Free Public Library of Teaneck, New Jersey, 
recently issued a small, eight-page pamphlet, in 
black and red on yellow stock, called “Join the 
Crowds.” It was designed and drawn by staff mem- 
bers and reproduced by photo offset at a cost of 
$190 for 12,000 copies. This also included the cost 
of folding and stapling. A copy was delivered to 
each home in Teaneck by members of the Teaneck 
Hi-Y. The library has had a definite response from 
residents of the township since the distribution. If 
you are interested in securing a copy, you may write 
the librarian, Agnes C. Norton. The supply is 
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limited, so first come, first served 
to enclose a postage stamp. 


problem of discontinuing servic« 
modeling of a building but those that are 
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New Jersey, Public Library. Last July the 
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printed in blue, titled ‘Please Excuse Us fo, 
Month,”” was distributed to residents of Newark 
It gave full particulars about t 
how the public would benefit when it was 
pleted, encouraged people to use other library 
cies, listed other agencies wher 
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manner, this leaflet is an excellent example of 
library public relations 
At Brookfield, Illinois 


largest and most famous z00s is visited by h 


one of th Intry s 





ndreds 
country 
They come to see the animals and reptiles and the 
birds. But there is one famed Brookfield 
is not in the zoo. His name is Andy 
chartreuse parakeet who lives in the child: te 
partment at the Brookfield Public Library. Fredrika 
Wiley, the librarian, brought him to the library t 
stimulate interest in a children’s 
and Andy was such a success he 
ever since. The presence of the bird ir 
has stimulated the children’s interest i 
and the demand for bird books has 
since his arrival. Andy received 
young patron, who thought it woul 
name the bird in honor of the li 
Andrew Carnegie. At the end of the 
ing game the children decided they 
a party for Andy. A hundred and 
attended the affair, to say nothing of 
parents. One mother complimented the 
on her project of arousing interest in birds and in 
reading books about birds. She closed by saying 


bird wh 









“I'm all in favor of birds, but, please, don’t get the 
children interested in elephants 





Students in the administration class in Li- 
brary Science at Mississippi State College 
for Women, in Columbus, pret 
display, “If Millions Unite for Democ- 
racy, All Men Will Be Made Free,” fo 
United Nations Week. The UN flags 
were ordered from the American Assott- 
ation for the United Nations, 45 East 65 
Street, New York 21. Mitten letters aré 
used on a blue background 
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FIRST edition of Charles Dickens’ A Christ- 

mas Carol, which contains on the fly-leaf a 
charming personal note written by Dickens to a 
young admirer, is now in the possession of the 
Columbia University Libraries. The volume was 
recently uncovered in a group of more than 1,000 
hooks which had been willed to Columbia by the 
late Hilda Ward. Miss Ward, an amateur mineral- 
gist, had applied to the Columbia University Li- 
braries for permission to use their facilities in 
connection with her mineralogy research. That 
permission was granted, and in gratitude to Colum- 
bia for offering a nonstudent such privileges, she 
later willed her library to the university. 


ee te Le 


The library of the famous Arctic explorer Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson has been placed on deposit in the 
Baker Library at Dartmouth College. The collec- 
tion, containing 25,000 volumes, 20,000 pamphlets, 
and many valuable manuscripts, deals with the 
Arctic, the Antarctic, and the permafrost areas of 
the world. The volumes cover these regions not 
only geographically but culturally with materials 
on music, history, linguistics, and folklore. The 
Stefansson collection will be available for use by 
Dartmouth students and faculty and other scholars 
upon application. 

Ve Ge to 

The papers of Henry W’. Sage, nineteenth century 
lumber figure and a chief benefactor of Cornell 
University, have been donated to the Regional His- 
tory Division of the University Library. The col- 
lection includes business letters, journals, account 
books, deeds, and personal papers—all of value 
for research in the history of the western and 
southern lumber industry and for the early history 


of Cornell. 

I See the Wind,” a documentary motion picture 
dealing dramatically with the preschool training of 
blind children is available for loan (free except for 
‘ansportation charges) to schools, churches, and 
community organizations. The 20-minute 16mm 
sound film was taken at The Lighthouse Nursery 
Xhool of the New York Association for the Blind. 
The film is distributed by Association Films with 
offices in New York, 35 W. 45th Street: Chicago, 
9E. Adams Street; San Francisco, 351 Turk Street; 
and Dallas, 1915 Live Oak Street. 
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On January 4, 1952, E. P. Dutton and Company 
inaugurated its centennial. The day marks the 
birth in 1831 of Edward Payson Dutton, founder of 
the company. In 1852, with Lemuel Ide, he started 
a bookselling and publishing business under the 
name Ide and Dutton. 

Ve Le Le 

A new edition of G. V. Carey's “Making an 
Index,"’ a pamphlet, has been published in the 
Cambridge Authors’ and Printers’ Guides series. 
Copies are 50 cents and may be ordered from the 
Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th Street, 
New York 52. 

ve Le Le 

An index for The Rotarian magazine, giving 
alphabetized cross-references for the 1951 issues, 
is offered without charge to librarians. Write the 
Library Service Section, The Rotarian Magazine, 35 
FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ve Le Le 


Print, “The Magazine of the Graphic Arts,” 
formerly a quarterly, goes on a six times a year 
basis with the January 1952 issue. This issue is a 
special one covering color gravure printing. For 
information, write William Edwin Rudge, Pub- 
lisher, Box 348, Hartsdale, New York. 


te Le Le 


A kit of materials for use in connection with 
Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, is offered by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

"Memorable Life Photographs,”’ an exhibition of 
pictures from Life magazine, is available for book- 
ing by educational institutions, free of charge except 
for one-way transportation costs. For information 
write Life Exhibitions, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

= be te 

Two booklets—‘The Price of Price Controls” 
and “How Much Can Our Economy Stand ?’’—are 
offered by the Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. at 50 cents each. 


ewe Le Le 


The School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, announces the forthcoming publication in 
a small edition of the three public lectures, delivered 
by Luther Evans, Clarence Graham, and Amy 
Winslow, at the Symposium in Public Librarianship 
held on the Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses of 
the University in May 1951. The publication, which 
will be in photo-offset, is tentatively entitled A 
Symposium in Public Librarianship—Three Ad- 
dresses and will be available about February 15 
from the University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
at $1.25 per copy. 
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A catalog of the exhibition commemorating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Colorado statehood has 
been published by the Library of Congress. En- 
titled “Colorado—Diamond Jubilee of Statehood,” 
the catalog features photographs of items in the ex- 
hibit, detailed descriptions of the displays, and an 
address given by the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
L. Chapman. Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., at one dollar each. 

Beginning January 1, 1952, the Publications 
Committee of the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries will issue a series of occasional 
papers to be known as ACRL MONOGRAPHS at three 
to four month intervals. The first issue will be a 
study on William Beer, New Orleans librarian, by 
Joe W. Kraus. Manuscripts pertinent to all phases 
of academic and reference librarianship are now be- 
ing sought and may be submitted to Lawrence F. 
Thompson, University of Kentucky Library, Lexing- 
ton. Orders for issue No. 1, at 35 cents, should be 
sent to David K. Maxfield, University of Illinois 
Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Chicago 
4 2 
Ve te te 


Marketing Research Services issues a pamphlet 
for each month of the school year called “Red 
Letter Days.’ Each pamphlet lists holidays and 
historical occasions for the month, along with selec- 
tions for appropriate art, music, and drama activi- 
ties, library displays, and classroom projects. Single 
pamphlets are 35 cents, three for one dollar, and 
may be obtained from Marketing Research Services, 
2300 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 


“Employee Benefit Plans,” a study comparing the 
current hospitalization, surgical and medical care 
provisions of fifty-four employee benefit plans, has 
been prepared by the Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security. Copies will be sent free to public 
libraries, schools, and colleges upon request to the 
Council at 111 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

te Le te 


A classified list of social hygiene pamphlets 1951- 
1952 may be obtained by writing the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19 
we 


we we 
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I’ve finally figured out a use for that darn stuff. 
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“When Christmas Comes,” a pamphlet listing 
children’s books which tell in stories, legends 
poems, and songs the Christmas sto Iry 





as it is om 
brated by American and European families. real an 


imaginary, is offered by the New York Public | 
ent, 476 Fifth R 


brary, Public Relations Depart: 
There is a 10 cents mailing ct 


Avenue. harge 
ee Le 

A limited number of color proofs of 
the full-color pictures done by Lynd 
John Wesley by May McNeer are 
librarians and teachers for display an 
board use from the Abingdon- Cokesbury 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennesse 


be tk Le 
Three new annotated bibliogray 
published in a series of area bibliographi 
piled in the Reference Department of the Librar 
of Congress: “The Arabian Peninsula” (80 cent 
“Iran” (70 cents), and ‘Manchuria’ ($1.30) “A 
emphasize present-day conditions eopraphic 
ethnological, economic, and political—in the 
tries under study. Copies may be ordered from ¢ 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washingt 2 | 
23, De g 
From the same for 25 
had copies of the second revised edition of A» 
can History and Civilization: Al 
Annotated or Selective Bibliograt ] 
List was published in 1950 and soon ext 


ce : 
“The Development of Library Resou t 8475 
Northwestern University,’ Number: f the | i 
versity of Illinois Library School's O 
Papers, will be sent free to any ir 
tution. Any library on 
matically a copy of 
Submission of manuscripts for publication is 
encouraged. Address Herbert Goldhor, Uni 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois 8. 


ot Wh oe ME on | 


In Bibliography of Medical Ex-Lil 
Samuel X. Radbill has included al 
erences to medical bookplates found in ei 
or periodicals, together with fifteen reproductior His H 
of medical bookplates. The book is published b 
Hilprand Press, Los Angeles a newc € . 
ranks of publishers, devoted to the publication o! Brit 
ex-libris literature. — 
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te Le te 

Books for a Colle Le Stude ni’ 
pletely rewritten fourth edition of P: 
Todd Costello's annotated list origin 
in 1925, is available for $1 from the 
tions Office, Trinity College, Hartford 


eo He 
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Public Re 
Connecti 


Reprints of “A 
Librarians,” an article by Elizabeth Fergu 
appeared in the November 1951 issue 





: : ‘ 5 
Libraries, are available free from Special Libram k 
Association, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3 y ut 

4p. § 
Single copies of ‘A Sampling from The C New : Yo 
dent Years 1885-1915,” an 8-page brochure con $1 


taining descriptions of well known authors, fron IL 


Van Wyck Brooks’ new book, are available to ! wk. M 
brarians who request them from E. P. Dutton a0 8M 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. lie 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


view of nonsubscription i ations. The 

iydgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 

pany, Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 

Gerald, Director, I ibs ary School, Ger orge Peabody College 
r Teachers, Nas! ville, Tennessee. } 


{A monthly re 





Reference Book Check List 
1. ALLER, Doris. Sunset Wood Carving Book. 
Menlo Park, California, Lane Publishing Company, 
1951. 95p. Regular ed. $1.75; library ed. $3 
2. AMBROSE, Kay. Classical Dances and Cos- 
tumes of India. London, Adam and Charles Black; 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. 96p. $5 


3. BRICKER, WILLIAM PAUL. The Complete 
Book of Collecting Hobbies. New York, Sheridan 
House, 1951 316p. $3.50 


SMITHSON. Hoof Prints 
York, Scribner, 1951. 96p. 


4, BROADHEAD, W 

er America. New 
Boxed, $5 

5. Brooks, C. E. P. 
New York Philosophical 
$4.75 

6. BRUNS, FRANKLIN R. Fell’s Profitable Stamp 
Guide. New York, Frederick Fell, 1951. 128p. 
$1.50 

7, BUCHANAN, LAMONT. A Pictorial History 
f the Confederacy. New York, Crown, 1951. 288p. 
$5 


Climate in Everyday Life. 
Library, 1951. 314p. 


8. Chambers’s Dictionary of Scientists, ed. by 
A.V. Howarp. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1951. 
249p. $3.50 

9, CuRRAN, C. H. Insects in Your Life. New 
York, Sheridan, 1951. 316p. $3.50 

10. FLETCHER, SYDNEY E. The Cowboy and 


His Horse. New York, Grosset and Seales, 1951. 
159p. $2.95 

11. GILBERT-CARTER, HUMPHREY. Glossary of 
the British Flora. Cambridge, England, University 
Press: New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1950. 79p. $1.75 
2. GREER, GERTRUDE G. 
img. Peoria, Charles A. Bennett Company, 
425p. $12 

13. HOLME, BRYAN, ed. Horses. New York 
and London, Studio-Crowell, 1951. 98p. $3.50 
14. JACKSON, BENJAMIN DayTon. A Glossary 
t Botanic Terms. New York, Hafner Publishing 


Adventures in W eav- 
1951. 


Company, 1950. 4th ed. rev. and enlarged. 481p. 
$4 

15. Ktots, ALEXANDER B. A Field Guide to 
the Butterflie Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 
349p. $3.75 


16. LIPMAN, JEAN. American Folk Decoration. 


New York, Oxford U niversity Press, 1951. 163p. 
$10 

17. LORANT, STEFAN. The Presidency. New 
York, Macmillan, 1951. 775p. $15 

18. MEREDITH, Roy. Mr. Lincoln's Contempo- 
raries. New York, Scribner, 1951. 233p. $6 
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WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


Edited by 





19. MICHENER, CHARLES D. and Mary H. 
MICHENER. American Social Insects. New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1951. 267p. $6 


20. The New Yorker Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Album. New York, Harper, 1951. unp. $5 
21. SAMACHSON, Dorotuy. Le?’s Meet the 


Ballet. New York, Henry Schuman, 1951. 204p. 
$4 


22. SuTTON, R. J., comp. A Stamp Collector's 
Encyclopaedia. New York, Philosophical Library, 


1951. 263p. $3.75 
23. Year, ed. by BALDWIN H. Warp. Vol. 4. 
Los Angeles, Year, Incorporated, 1951. 224p. $5.95 


Pictorial 


fig SEVEN YEARS Stephan Lorant spent in pre- 
paring The Presidency™ for publication, was 
time well spent. His book is a vivid political his- 
tory of our country, as well as a superb record of 
presidential campaigns from 1789 to 1948. It is 
arranged in forty-two chapters, an introductory one 
entitled “The Creation of Office,” and one for each 
presidential campaign, with portraits of the major 
candidates for president and vice president preced- 
ing the chapters. He describes the highlights of 
each campaign, outlines the characters of opposing 
candidates, and lists the electoral vote and, after 
1828, the popular vote. Hundreds of contemporary 
illustrations such as cartoons, old prints, pages of 
newspapers, portraits, and engravings are shown as 
well as photographs of modern campaigns. 

There is a list of illustrations in which each 
item is identified; a selected bibliography arranged 
under fourteen subject headings; an index and a 
“Postscript: Prologue to 1952.” 

No library can afford to be without this com- 
pletely modern reference work on one facet of 
American democracy. 

The New Yorker 25th Anniversary Album™ is 
a collection of hundreds of drawings selected for 
inclusion by the editors of New Yorker from some 
20,000 they have published since 1925. This is not 
only a fine anthology of humor but an interesting 
and entertaining record of certain changes which 
took place between 1925 and 1950. 

Fourth in this series of annual picture histories 
is the new 1951 edition of Year,” covering events 
and personalities of national and international im- 
portance from September 1950 to September 1951. 
This sturdily bound reference tool contains more 
than 1,000 photographs with factual captions cover- 
ing about 3,000 subjects, all fully indexed. Con- 
tents are arranged under four headings: “War in 
Korea,” “‘National Affairs,” “World Affairs,” and 
the “American Scene,’ each preceded by an edi- 
torial. There is a foreword by Arnold J. Toynbee. 

School, college, and public libraries will find 
this a useful addition to the reference collection 
on current affairs. 
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Two new reference tools which complement each 
other are Mr. Lincoln’s Contemporaries” and A 
Pictorial History of the Confederacy.’ The first con- 
tains 172 photographs by Mathew B. Brady, taken 
between 1850 and 1865; many are reproduced here 
for the first time. Emphasis is on artists, musicians, 
actors, and politicians, with a few portraits of 
Union generals and several of wartime activities. 
The text is journalistic in style and most interest- 
ing, and the introduction contains a brief biography 
of Mr. Brady. 

The second contains hundreds of photographs, 
not only of persons prominent in the Confederacy, 
but of posters, cartoons, and caricatures, etchings, 
paintings, and drawings culled from newspapers 
and periodicals of that time, and from collections 
of museums and historical societies throughout the 
South. There is also a concise commentary with 
each photograph adding up to a fascinating story 
of the period. 

Both books are indexed for quick reference and 
both are necessary tools for those studying the War 
between the States. 


Hobbies and Collections 


The Complete Book of Collectin g Hobbies * 1S 
designed to fill the needs of the adult who is look- 
ing about for leisure time occupation. Contained 
in the book are, first of all, suggestions to help the 
reader decide what to collect and a chapter on deal- 
ers and auctions. Succeeding chapters deal with the 
collecting of paintings, furniture, silver, ceramics, 
clocks, jewelry, glass, books, prints, guns, playing 
cards, shells, stamps, coins, minerals, buttons, dolls, 
and miscellany. Each chapter includes something of 
the history of the particular item under discussion 
as well as indications of what such a collection 
might cost. There is also a bibliography arranged 
under subject, an index, and a list of illustrations. 

Adventures in Weaving™ is a wonderful book 
to look at, and, for the experienced weaver, offers 
countless suggestions and ideas. There is a chapter 
called “Some Hints for Beginners’ but it pre- 
supposes some knowledge of looms and weaving 
terms. There are examples of Greer’s new tech- 
niques for eight harness looms, drafts by Jack Lenor 
Larsen, examples of the Margaret Bergman tech- 
nique, and of French-Canadian weaving. There are 
also prize-winning drafts, with photographs of 
swatches by the Northwest Guild Weavers, and 
new threading and treadling techniques for two and 
twenty-four harness looms. There are drafts for 
rugs and upholstery, a section on church laces, and 
a “brailled draft for the blind weaver.” 

There is also a glossary of weaving terms and a 
reading list of 167 titles plus six periodicals; 189 
detailed diagrams, 158 plates, and an index com- 
plete this valuable tool for public libraries and in- 
stitutions where handicrafts are taught. 

Several years ago Doris Aller. with her husband, 
designed and built a house. Their house contains 
beautifully carved beams, furniture and doors, all 
carved by Mrs. Aller, who taught herself from 
books how to carve. In Sunset Wood Carving 
Book,’ Mrs. Aller, in clear, simple language sup- 
plemented by detailed photos and drawings com- 
prehensible to all age groups, indicates the elemen- 
tary steps of incised, chip, and relief carving as 
well as carving in the round. Included are plans 


for twenty-five projects of quality and beauty. 
Decorators and collectors of early American fur- 
niture will find American Folk Decoration ® a most 
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useful as well as beautiful reference book uniqu 
in that it combines the history of this attractive . : 
of decoration with detailed instructions for an 
ducing it. The book is divided into chapters on 
furniture, accessories, tinware, fabrics. architectural 
decorations, coach and sign painting. Each chapter 
gives the history of the subject under discussion 
practical instructions for amateurs, and detailed de. 
scriptions and line cuts for reproduction of sample 
pieces. 

The 181 plat¢ illustrations were chosen from 
museums and ptivate collections and are listed 
under the chapter headings. There is a bibliog. 
raphy arranged by chapters, a selected list of public 
collections of early decoration, and an index 

Beginner stamp collectors as well as experts in 
the field will find A Stamp Collector’ =ncyclopae- 
dia™ a useful reference tool. Listed alphabetically 
are approximately 3,000 references, including jp. 
terpretations of phraseology; meanings of overprints 
and notes; dates of issue; and many other subjects 
of interest and use to the collector. There are als 
hundreds of photographs and a brief glossary of 
foreign words. 

Fell’s Profitable Stamp Guide® is a practical 
handbook and guide to all phases of stamp collect 
ing. Included are chapters on stamp production 
supply sources, disposal, valuation and catalogs, a 
list of public stamp displays, one of United States 
commemoratives, a glossary and index, and numer. 
ous illustrations. The author is curator of the na 
tional stamp collections at Smithsonian Institute 
and philatelic adviser for the Republic of Liberia 


Science and Scientists 


Botany students who wish to understand, t 
speak, and to write correctly the names of plants 
mentioned in current British flora will find the 
Glossary of the British Flora” an indispensable 
reference tool. Arranged alphabetically this Gl 
sary lists the pronunciation, meaning, and derivation 
of generic, varietal, and trivial names of plants 
There is also a selective bibliography of eighteen 
titles and a guide to the pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin letters. 

Since its appearance in 1900 A Glossar) 
Botanic Terms “ has been a standard reference work 
for botanists. In this fourth edition all material 
has been revised and a supplement contains new 
entries, bringing the total number of entries 
about 25,000. Appendixes listing signs and abbre 
viations, explaining symbols and terms, and con 
taining a selective bibliography add to its reference 
value. 

Intended primarily for the businessman as % 
source of information on the effects of climate on 
storage, transport conditions, and customers’ needs 
Climate in Everyday Life® makes interesting and 
informative reading for everyone wishing to make 
the best of his particular climate. Of its three 
parts, the first describes the effect of climate on 
public services and offers suggestions on how to 
build houses and factories to fit in with the weather 
the second describes weather damage, and the third 
takes up artificial weather controls. Appendixes 
contain detailed climatic tables, humidity charts 
conversion factors, and a comprehensive reference 
list. An index and annotated table of contents 
make all the information easily accessible. 

Some 1,300 scientists are listed in Chamber’ 
Dictionary of Scientists * with half-tone illustrations 
of seventy of them arranged alphabetically; on two 
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column pages are bio-briefs of outstanding scien- 
tists, including birth and death dates, and informa- 
tion about their contributions in various fields, and 
any other important facts about them. Emphasis is 
on twentieth and later nineteenth century workers. 
A subject index, which enables the student to trace 
workers in particular fields, and numbered columns, 
instead of pages, facilitate research. A list of illus- 
tations and back end papers listing Nobel winners 
in physics, chemistry, and medicine from 1901 to 
1950 add to the usefulness of this concise and au- 
thoritative reference tool. 

The latest volume in The New Illustrated Natur- 
alist Series is American Social Insects” by Dr. 
Charles D. Michener, chairman of the Department 
of Entomology at the University of Kansas, and 
Mary H. Michener. In their book they tell, in a 
most interesting fashion, the facts about social in- 
sects that live in communities—wasps, bees, ants, 
and termites. There is an explanatory appendix 
for readers new to the field, a selective bibliog- 
raphy, a glossary, and an index, as well as a com- 
plete list of the thirty color plates and seventy-nine 
gravure illustrations. 

Written in in‘ormal, chatty style is Insects in 
Your Life® by the curator of insects and spiders of 
the American Museum of Natural History. He tells 
of the lives and activities of flies, moths, beetles, 
termites, cicadas, caterpillars, butterflies, and ticks, 
and the good or harm they do mankind. Included 
are many rare photographs and drawings and an 
index for quick reference. 

Dr. Klots, author of A Field Guide to the Butter- 
fies is a research associate of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and assistant professor of 
biology at the City College of New York. His 
book, intended for the beginner, is a basic book 
for nature students in that “it is a guide to field 
natural history as illustrated by butterflies.’ Part I 
tells how to use the Freld Guide, lists the equip- 
ment and techniques for collecting and preserving 
specimens, and provides an over-all view of the 
habits and environment of all butterflies found east 
of the Great Plains from Mexico to Greenland. 
Part II lists seven different species residing in that 
area, with concise larval descriptions, range, and 
subspecies. Part III is made up of appendixes and 
indexes on principles of classification, information 
about butterfly collections and reading material, 
checklists, a glossary, and indexes to food plants 
and butterflies. Containing 247 water colors and 
232 photographs, it is a valuable addition to the 
nature study reference shelf. 


Horses 


Hoof Prints over America * tells, in picture and 
concise text, the story of the horse in America from 
the fi'teenth century to the present. Represented in 
full page drawings against authentic backgrounds, 
and arranged chronologically, are the horses brought 
here by the Spaniards, Indian mustangs, Arabs, 
Morgans, hunters, cowponies, racing thoroughbreds, 
and others. The author, W. Smithson Broadhead, 
s internationally famous for his magnificent draw- 
ings of horses. 

In her introduction to Horses, Alleine Dodge 
taces the history of the horse and its representation 
in art from the earliest times to the present day. 
Following are some 130 gravure illustrations, ar- 
anged chronologically, of all types of horses as 
xen by artists and photographers. Masterpieces by 
wme of the greatest artists are here and among the 
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photographers represented are Ansel Adams, Tet 
Borsig, Ira Haas, Horst, and Toni Frissell. 

Beautiful in format and design and _sturdily 
bound to withstand hard use is The Cowboy and 
His Horse.” Here is the history of the cowboy, 
how and why he came into being, and what he does 
when he works and when he plays. Here too are 
descriptions of his equipment, stories of famous 
brands from that of Cortez to those in use today, 
even cowboy songs. The section entitled “Rodeo 
Roundup” lists, by state, the month and place of 
famous rodeos and there are a glossary of cowboy 
terms, a recommended bibliography of some sixty 
titles, and an index. More than two hundred excel- 
lent drawings, printed in saddle brown, illustrate 
the text. “Western” fans of all ages find this a 
useful and handsome reference tool. 


The Dance 


Let's Meet the Ballet™ is a kind of primer for 
all who are approaching ballet for the first time. 
In interesting, easy-to-read style the author outlines 
the history of ballet and explains the roles played 
by the choreographer, composer, settings and cos- 
tumes, designers, and the dancers themselves. There 
are sections on music for the dance, on different 
kinds of ballet and ethnic and modern dance, inter- 
views with the foremost exponents of these schools, 
and photographs on practically every page. 

A list of illustrations, a glossary of dance terms, 
a selective bibliography of twenty-eight titles, and 
an index add to the usefulness of this delightful 
volume. 

Most unusual is Classical Dances and Costumes 
of India.’ Here for the first time are described in 
text and drawing the four main schools of Indian 
classical dancing, along with brief accounts of the 
centuries-old traditions of each of them. The first 
part contains an introduction by Ram Gopal, inter- 
nationally famous Indian dancer, a foreword by 
Arnold L. Haskell, an explanation by the author, 
and chapters on the religious significance of Indian 
dances and on Indian music and musical instru- 
ments. 

Part II takes up in succession, Bharata Natyo 
and Kathakali, both of South India, Kothak from 
North India, and the dances of the northeast sec- 
tion. There is a chapter on folk-dances, one on the 
Ceylonese dances, and one on Indian costumes. All 
of these are illustrated with photographs and hun- 
dreds of minutely detailed instructive sketches by 
the author. 

An annotated table of contents, a list of plates, 
and an index make for easy reference, and a list 
of books on Indian art and tradition adds to its 
usefulness. Students of Indian life, as well as de- 
votees of the dance, will find this volume interest- 
ing and informative. 


Cooper Union was founded in 1859. Abraham 
Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg address in 1863. 
In the school’s deed of trust Peter Cooper, 
calling himself, ‘a mechanic of New York,” wrote 
as follows: “. . . believing that instruction in the 
science and philosophy of a true republican form 
of government, formed as it should be, of the 
people and for the people, is suited to the common 
wants of our nature, I have provided that it shall 
be continually taught as of preeminent im- 

portance to all the great interests of mankind.” 
From “The Milwaukee Reader” of the Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Public Library, February 1945 
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Display for the Month 


HE JAMESTOWN, New York Senior High 

School Library displayed this bulletin board 
in observance of Brotherhood Week. The figures 
were inspired by Ruth Benedict's In Henry's Back 
Yard. Green construction paper made the arc repre- 
senting the world. The background was yellow. 
The caption, “The Power of People’ was taken 
from a book jacket. Colored chalk was used on the 
cut-out figures. This display was the idea and work 
of the school’s SALS (Student Assistant Library 
Staff ). 




























From the Southern Illinois University Museum, 
the University School Library, Carbondale, bor- 
rowed dolls in native dress representing Switzer- and stories of those and other lands displayed. Ti 
land, Japan, Holland, Russia, Mexico, and the Eskimo dolls, with their leather suits and fy ey 
Eskimos. Dolls were arranged around a large globe parkas, were the most popular Py 
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This display at the Mississippi College for Women at Columbus was made by a g/ : as 
students from the class on Books for Young People. The subject of that unit was " ay os 
brary and Guidance,” and the exhibit was made up of books on etiquette, personality, sel a " 
development, clothes, beauty care, family life, and sex. Materials used for the display were " “a 
Mitten letters, crepe paper background, construction paper in various colors for the wheel Fat 





The lettering was done by one of the students. 
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Old newspapers were tacked to the bulletin 
hoard in the Santa Maria, California, Union High 
School and Junior College Library. The center was 
ripped out, leaving ragged edges. Letters at crazy 
angles spelling “Read All about It” were sur- 
rounded by book jackets of various interests. 
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This display at the annual hobby show, Branch 
County, Michigan, brought people into the Branch 
County Library, Coldwater, who had never been 
thete before, and stimulated the reading of non- 
fiction by publicizing a list of hobbies which the 
ibrary had compiled and mimeographed, and of 
which five hundred copies were quickly picked up. 


The Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Public Li- 
wary patrons took more notice of the “Heroines 
wet 35" than was expected. However, it is sug- 
ested that anyone using the idea change the cap- 
ton to “Heroines around 35" or “Ladies of Uncer- 
un Age.” It would make replenishing the exhibit 
a lot easier. 
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An Americanism display in a downtown window 
belonging to the electric light company featured 
books on the history of the United States. This 
was done in connection with a six month project 
centered around the Indianapolis, Indiana, Public 
Library’s booklist, ‘What Made America? Books 
Have the Answer.” 
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UR MAIL OF 
both in quantity and quality. 


LATE has been very gratifying, 
The time seems 
ripe, therefore, to share it with our readers. 


Another State Periodical 


References to the two periodicals, Arizona High- 
ways and Read, have brought several expressions of 
interest and requests for further information. Also, 
Randolph W. Church, the state librarian of Vir- 
ginia, has sent copies of Virginia Cavalcade, an- 
other attractive state magazine quite different from 
Arizona Highways. Its subtitle, ‘History in Picture 
and Story,” serves to indicate its scope. When we 
recall the richness of Virginia's historical panorama 
and realize how large a role it played in our coun- 
try's development, we can readily evaluate the 
magazine's potential usefulness. It is published 
quarterly by the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
and costs $1.35 a year. 


Dallas Library Has a New 
Radio Program 


Siddie Joe 
radio program, 
Saturday mornings. She 

The schools are cooperating, and on each pro- 
gram I have three children with me, chosen from 
the schools. We have a brief discussion, and 
I present a chapter from the book—or, in some 
instances review it. ... We have background 
music on the organ, which i I think. The 
series is patterned after Julia Sauer’s Radio Roads 
to Reading 


Johnson sends news of Dallas’ new 
“Through the Library Door,” on 
describes it as follows: 


The supplementary lists of “Books to Read After’ 
are especially interesting and varied. And by the 
way, many of the books being presented are time- 
less favorites rather than the newer, just-off-the- 
press titles 


Twenty-five Years of Good Fiction 


About a year ago a former student of mine, 
Katherine Kaye, librarian of Placer Union High 
School, Auburn, California, wrote of a project she 
was undertaking to enrich her background in chil- 
dren's literature. Now she has sent me the finished 
product. With the help of numerous booklists, ex- 
tensive reading, and evaluation of her own, and 
with the help of children and other adults, she has 
prepared a list of approximately 85 stories for 
children published during the last 25 years that 
appear to have lasting value. It is an attractive list 
with this intriguing title, “For Friends and Rela- 
tions of Children,” and is designed to help adults 
spend their money wisely on books that are worth 
while. Children’s departments and school libraries 
will find it a useful guide for inquiring parents. 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Television and Reading 


Elsie Bower, another of my erstwhile student 
seeks to allay my fears concerning the imp 
television on children’s reading 


act 
She writes 
One of my numerous nephews, Mark, 
ichool this fall and . as not old enough, In tell, 
me of the episode, asked him why be = 
He answered, “I must learn to read. 1 want to x 
the television programs in the newspaper. 1 hav: 


went |} 


Dad gone 


aper ve 

to go to play some of the time.” At least Mark 
had a desire to learn to read. 

Well, I don’t know! I hope he discovers othe 


values in reading in the process! 


Library Attendance in an 
Elementary School 


The elementary school library for the most part 
iS as yet in a very uneven state of development 
ranges all the way from merely a cooperative | pla 
with the public library through the classroom 
lection stage, to substantially developed prog 
of central libraries in all elementary s« heals of a 
system. Administrative policies are being worke 
out in the best interes*s of individual library situa 
tions, resulting in varied patterns. A question that 
I am asked very frequently by Casis visitors is 
“What system do you use to bring your children 
to the library?" Here, I am sure, is a policy where 
much variation exists, as these two examples wil 
demonstrate 





Louise Meredith has sent a reprint of an article 
from The Tennessee Tea h er, November 195 
written by Frances Barker, in which she describes 
four fine elementary libraries in Jackson, Tennessee 
Concerning library attendance she writes as follows 

Each classroom has regularly cheduled thirt 
minute library periods. The first grades got 
library once a week, and other grades have tu 
periods a week, with additional ime in 
grades for committee and individu: al reference work 
In addition, a teacher may take a whole class to th 
library during the social studies block of time whe 
extra time is needed. 


the midds 





The library period consists of stories for younger 
children, checking books in and out, lessons on th 
use of library tools, informational materiai on uni 
being developed, emphasis on special days or 
special library projects, browsing among books ana 
magazines, using the library tools, listening 
phonograph records, and reading. 

We require that the classroom teacher accompa 
her children to the library. She is able to help ber 
pupils in selection of books both for fun and in 
formation, because she knows the reading level 0} 
her pupils. The librarian is not expected to have 
that information. 


Casis, in contrast, has an extremely free program 
of voluntary attendance. Children may come to the 
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library whenever they wish, provided this fits in 
with their classroom program. Many opportunities 
are made for going to the library—the daily activ- 
ity period, the reading period when small reading 
groups come in rotation, and whenever a child has 
atistactorily completed any classroom activity and 
has time to spare. In addition, of course, children 
come individually or in groups to explore the li- 
brary in terms of class activities. 

Despite all of this freedom, I am sure that there 
re many boys and girls that would skip the library 
entirely unless we provided an occasion for the 
librarian to meet the classes as a whole. Therefore, 
ll classes are scheduled to the library in rotation. 
One period a day is allotted to this and it takes 
shout two weeks to meet all rooms. I should be 
very reluctant to fill the library day with scheduled 
periods but this plan of coming once in a while 
js a Class appeals very much to the children and 
enables the librarian to know all pupils, to intro- 
due books and guide reading, and to give the 
maior elements of library instruction. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that all children will not pursue reading 
ir itself alone but it is the responsibility of any 
ibrarian to demonstrate to children that whether 
r not they wish to read books for pleasure, the 
library holds something of interest for them. Ample 
pportunity for both voluntary and scheduled li- 
brary attendance should leave no stone unturned to 
reach each child in terms of his individual needs 


Those Annoying Overdues! 


Wilma Bennett solicits a little help. She would 
like to hear the experience of school librarians with 
having all books due one day a week or two days 
each week rather than every day. She plans to re- 
amp her charging system and would like to cut 
down on the number of times that overdues must 
de sent out. 


Good News 


Elizabeth Janet Gray Vining's Christmas note 
arries this exciting news, “I have just finished my 
bok—'Windows for the Crown Prince’—and it 
has gone to the publisher.”’ 

And by the way, I hope you didn’t miss her in- 
ited bit of prose in the December Horn Book, 
A Sound of Singing.” Read and reread it when 
u feel at low ebb about world affairs of 1952. 


os 68 
HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


A NEW SERIES OF RECORDINGS, based on the 
‘ popular ‘Landmark Books,”’ published by 
Random House, is being prepared. These will be 
ssued by Enrichment Materials, Incorporated, a 
neW Organization formed to produce recordings of 
sat events from our nation’s past. This project 
Sunder the direction of Martha Huddleston, who 
nginated the Teen Age Book Club. 

The frst titles are based on The Voyages of 
Coristopher Columbus by Armstrong Sperry, The 
Landing of the Pilgrims by James Daugherty, The 
“ony Express by Samuel Hopkins Adams, and The 
‘allornia Gold Rush by May McNeer. Additional 
‘cordings of Landmark Books are planned for re- 
‘ase at regular intervals thereafter. 
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These recordings are being prepared with the 
assistance of a board of educational advisors includ- 
ing: Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Special- 
ist, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education; 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, Chairman of Curricu- 
lum Committee, National Council for the Social 
Studies; Edward Gordon, Chairman of Committee 
on Recordings, National Council of Teachers of 
English; Hannah M. Lindhal, Social Studies Coun- 
selor, Instructor magazine; Dilla MacBean, Member 
Executive Board, American Association of School 
Librarians of the American Library Association; 
Leo McCormick, President Elementary Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association; 
Mark Neville, Past President of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English; and Margaret Scoggin, 
Instructor, Library Department, St. John’s Univer- 
sity. 

The dramatizations have been written and pro- 
duced by Howard Tooley, 1950 winner of the Free- 
dom Foundation award for his pageant, ‘America 
the Beautiful,’ and well known for his historical 
presentations at both the Chicago and New York 
world fairs. The direction is by Bob Bell, a Voice 
of America producer of the American Legion Deci- 
sion Now series. Each record contains, as back- 
ground for the straight dramatic presentation, au- 
thentic music of the period. 

A guide of value to teachers and librarians who 
may wish to make professional use of the records 
is being prepared. Columbia Transcription, Colum- 
bia Records Division, is pressing on both standard 
and long playing discs. Playing time for each title 
is 15 minutes. For further information, write En- 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York ‘1. 


RECORDINGS ON TRIAL 


Students from a New York public school 
meet in the St. Agnes Branch of the New 
York Public Library to select their fa- 
vorite design for album covers. In the 
foreground are the four “Landmark 
Books” on which the first recordings are 
based. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








EWSPAPERS RECENTLY FEATURED “U.N. 

Brains,” a story about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a U.N. technical adviser had saved 
Thailand in a hydroelectric project. This is not 
an isolated incident and probably underlies much 
of the thinking behind the Point Four program. 
The “four” refers to the fourth proposal of the 
President’s 1949 inaugural address, ‘“We must em- 
bark on a bold new program for making the bene- 
fits of our scientific advancements and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth 
of undeveloped areas.” 

This address is the opening article in the latest 
Reference Shelf compilation, THE POINT FOUR 
PROGRAM, edited by Walter M. Daniels of the 
foreign news staff of the New York Times, whose 
selection of material presents the over-all picture, 
with the pros and cons. 

Among the materials included are articles by 
Chester Bowles, James P. Warburg, Professor J. K. 
Galbraith of Harvard, og Hazlitt of Newsweek, 
and an editorial from the Wall Street Journal. 

The second section is Add to ‘The Program” 
itself, with a progress report issued by the Depart- 
ment of State in May 1951, describing operations 
under way. 

The answer in the third section, “Who Will Pay 
for It?’’ indicates that even if it is a U.N. under- 
taking, the major financial burden will fall on the 
United States. Both solutions and obstacles are 
presented. 

Articles on ‘The End Product” form the last part 
of the book. 


Eighth Edition 


Orders for the new CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
have been accumulating since last spring from 
schools, public libraries, and other institutions eager 
to have the latest edition of this “necessity” for 
the selection of children’s books. The number of 
its users has grown from 2,500 in 1930 to ten 
times that number today. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Brewton, John E. and Sara W. INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S POETRY. $10 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. On the service basis 

Dewey, Melvil. DecimMAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND RELATIV INDEX. $16; abridged, $4 

Daniels, Walter M. ed. THE PomInT Four 
PROGRAM. Reference Shelf. $1.75 

PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 8 cents per sheet; 
sheets of 25 coupons, $2 

Shankle, G. E. STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, 
Birps, FLOWERS, AND OTHER SYMBOLS. 
$5 

Ulman, Ruth, ed. UNiverstry DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1950-1951. $2.50 














The CATALOG lists 3,400 books with 64 
analytical entries for 419 volume ding 
short stories, and collective biog 
tional 172 titles are included in not 

There are two new features: ; on "H 
to Use the CHILDREN’S C Al ALOG, 
dication by the letter “k’’ of books suitak 
for preschool or kindergarten us« F 

The CATALOG follows the ¢ 
previous edition: Part I—an alphabet 
author, title, and subject entries; an 
tations. Part II—a classified list t Ive a 
ing guide and cataloging aid. Part III 
list indicating books suitabl t 
levels. 











Back in Print 
The INDEX TO CHILDREN’S POE TRY 


John and Sara Brewton has just beer 
photo-offset, making the book again ay | 
several months. The new edition will not b 
service basis, and is priced at ten 

The volume is a dictionary index ti 





of poems for children and young people, with tit 
subject, author, and first line entries. Th 
poems range from the nursery through the s 
dary school level. Arranged alphabetically, INDEX 


TO CHILDREN’S POETRY is 
erence book and should prove especial] 
brarians, teachers, radio artists, parents 

people. The variety of subject clé atior 
particularly helpful in planning programs for s 
cial occasions and providing poems on a gi 
topic. 

STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS. BIRDS 
FLOWERS AND OTHER SYMBOLS by Geor 
E. Shankle is also again available. The book g 
the origin and significance of the lames, f 
names, mottoes, seals, flowers, birds, songs 
descriptive comments on the capitol bu 
on some of the leading state histories 
similes of the state flags and seals 





Decimal Classification 


At a series of meetings held at Lake Placid 
during the recent observance of the « 
Melvil Dewey's birth, the Decimal 
Committee (a joint committee of 
Club Education Foundation and the 
brary Association, charged with th 
of formulating the editorial policies 
and the directors of Forest Press, pul 
DC, took important action affecting 
CLASSIFICATION staff and program 

Godfrey Dewey, Ed.D., was appointed editor 
the DC and will give such time as may be ne 
sary to the general oversight and direction of t 
editorial program. Dr. Milton J. Ferguson, ! 
merly editor, was named editorial consultant. 
nor Hungerford, a member of the staff since J 
1, 1947 and director of the Washington ofiee 
the Library of Congress since September 1, ! 
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associate editor and will continue also as 


ecomes « - 
satint in immediate and responsible charge of 
di : 


Belinda Dameron, added to the 
waff this year, continues as assistant editor. At 
east two more staff members will be added as soon 
« possible—an increase made necessary by the un- 
y rapid sales of the first printing of Edi- 


the editorial office 


is possib 
expec ted] 
non 15. ; . P 

The first task of the reorganized editorial staff 
will be to revise and expand the index of Edition 15 
» make it more truly a relative index; increasing 
is size by about 200 pages. It is planned to com- 
alete this work in time to include the revised index 
a the next printing of Edition 15, which will be 
jesignated as Edition 15 Revised; and arrange- 
nents (to be announced later) will be made to 
furnish copies of the revised index to all purchasers 
f the first printing at manufacturing cost. 

Future plans also include beginning work, within 
the next year, on Edition of the ABRIDGED 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, which will be a 
hook of about 200 pages, in conformity with Edi- 
tion 15. Plans are also under consideration for 
aly publication of a Spanish translation (of Edi- 
ion 15 Revised), for which there appears to be an 
acreasingly urgent demand. 

The H. W. Wilson Company will continue to 
xt as sales agent for DECIMAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION and ABRIDGED DECIMAL CLASSIFI- 
CATION, as it has for many years. 


UD. A. 


Reported verbatim in the new, 37th volume of 
the UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, pub- 
shed this month, are five intercollegiate debates, 
ne intercollegiate discussion, one panel discussion, 
ind one faculty-student debate. This last illustrates 
the approach of the mature and the younger minds 
social problems. Dealing with current and im- 
portant propositions, this latest volume again con- 
tributes to thinking on: a non-Communist world 
reanization; rearming western Germany; youth 
nd defense; outlawing the Communist Party; 
yalty oaths; the welfare state; the Brannan plan; 
nd legalized gambling. 


From the Mailbox 


It sounds silly, I know, but after twenty years of 
ibrary work, I can still get as big a thrill out of 
‘owsing through a new CBI as I do out of the 
itest whodunit. In that tiny space and from those 
pertinent, extremely pertinent, facts one can look 
through a magic glass and see dimly the hopes and 
tears of the author, the trend of a subject, and the 
ard realities of life (the imprint). It contains 
the birth announcements and the obit column. I 
eet fun from it 

ANNE MAXxviILLe, Librarian 
School of Nursing 
Roger Williams General Hospital 
Providence, Rhode Island 

A Virginia school librarian writes: ‘In setting 
p a new library one of the first things one must 
0 alter securing the books is to begin thinking 
tacatalog. It has been found that your PRINTED 
CATALOG CARDS are one of the quickest and 


‘west ways to have a complete catalog.” 


Good Neighbors 


The Reading for Fun Club” at the Highbridge 
wanch of the New York Public Library and the 
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girls who are its members are one of the library- 
sponsored activities featured in a recent film pro- 
duced by the United States Department of State, 
as part of its program for portraying the American 
way of life to the countries of Europe. Since both 
the branch library and the homes of the children 
are located in the immediate vicinity of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, we wish to exhibit some local 
pride at this achievement of our neighbors. 


Staft 

Regina Goldman Grossman, editor of the CUM- 
ULATIVE BOOK INDEX, resigned in January 
1952 to await the birth of a baby. Mrs. Grossman, 
who came to The Wilson Company in 1926, was 
assistant editor of CBI from 1938 to 1946, when 
she became editor. 

Succeeding Mrs. Grossman as editor is Nina 
Ruth Thompson who came to The Wilson Com- 
pany in 1942 and joined the editorial staff of CBI 
in 1946. A graduate of Oberlin College, Miss 
Thompson received her B.S. in L.S. from Columbia 
University in 1936. 

A new member of the CBI editorial staff is Jean- 
nette Anne Meyers, for the past five years a cata- 
loger in Columbia University Law Library. Miss 
Meyers was graduated from Hunter College in 1943 
and from the Columbia University School of Library 
Service in 1945. 

Lucille P. Bruton has recently returned to The 
Wilson Company on the STANDARD CATALOG 
STAFF. After thirteen years in the High Point, 
North Carolina, Public Library, Mrs. Bruton (then 
Mrs. Lee) was at The Wilson Company from 1941 
to 1947, when she left to do Red Cross work. 
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For National Library Day this exhibit was part 
of the decoration in the library at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Tomah, Wisconsin. The 
bulletin board was covered with blue construction 
paper with an arrangement of red bells, white stars, 
and Mitten letters spelling “Heritage of America.” 
Directly beneath was a low section of bookshelves 
covered with blue construction paper and white 
muslin, with red stars. From the lighted globe of 
the world were stretched red streamers to the bul- 
letin board and to books representing the literature 
of different countries. The books were placed on 
small blocks of white paper with short streamers 
of red paper near by. 
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E invite all libraries, colleges, schools, and 
government agencies to send us their out of 
print want lists. If your jobber has reported out 
of print, try us. Our search service covers the 
country. 
THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








GLITTER-GOLD MOUNTAIN 
By DeForest C. Steele 

An action-packed murder mystery story, that 

has everything, suspense, a touch of comedy, 

and a guess-proof plot. Cioth, $3.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 


LIBRARIANS! 











We'll buy your books—any quantity 
Write 


ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


CHARTS OF DOGS—— 


For display, for educational values, for study—use our 
two charts of dogs, at $i each: 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 
176 breeds with country of origin 
CHART OF AMERICAN BREEDS 
ali 112 recognized breeds 
For a monthly illus mag., DOG WORLD, $3 yr. Address 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 








|__ Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 | 
VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


4 


HW 


AGENCY 


New Y k 1 N.Y 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ 
Fifth Ave Suite 1113 


t 





Children’s Lib. I for branch work. No even. 
or Sat. work, 40-hr week. Grad. from accred. 
lib. sch. No exp., beg. sal. $246. Apply 
L. A. Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 501 N. Main 
wa, Lat. 82. Colt. 








Children’s Librarian. $2900 or higher, if 
qualified for Assistant Librarian. Fine col- 
lection and facilities. 80 miles from Twin 


Cities. Public Library, Owatonna, Minnesota 








Junior Reference Librarian in busy library 
with 90,000 volumes and staff of 26 in su- 
burban city of 43,500, 35 min. by train from 
New York City. Starting salary $2800 plus 
$420 cost-of-living adjustment. Annual in- 
crements of $150 to basic maximum of $3700. 
38 hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension sys- 
tem, 5th year L.S. degree required. Apply: 
Director, Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 





480 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists”’ solicited, 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. y, 








OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES | 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well es 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
= Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVIC5 
DeptC 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 

Send lists to Dept. W.RB. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc, 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, MY. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALT 


Your Want List will receive our continued and carefal 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York tI, ©. ¥j 








Children’s Lib. II for branch work. NM 
even. or Sat. work, 40-hr. wk. Grad. fron 
accred. lib. sch. 2 yrs. prof. lib. exp. Beg 
sal. $259. Apply L.A. Co. Civil Serv. Co 
501 N. Main, L.A. 12, Calif. 








FOR COMPLETE 
VOLUMES 


FOR SINGLE 
ISSUES OF ANY 
PERIODICAL 
INDEXED 


WRITE 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


— 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN—FEBRUARY 1982 














SPREE ANI N E ANTEY Ut Ags “2 ox ee 
5, ae : ’ 3 EPS Ry be ne ES 


Allied Arts 


(A February 1952 Publication) 


By BLANCH M. BAKER 
xiv, 536 pages $10.00 


_An annotated bibliography of history, criticism 
and technique of drama, theatre and related 


arts and crafts. Approximately 6,000 volumes 


‘published since 1885 are listed and _ briefly 


annotated. An invaluable reference book for 
workers in the theatre and the allied arts of 


playwriting, scenic design, costume, ballet and 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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REASONS WHY JIFFY BOOK BAC 
are ideal fo; 
INTER-LIBRAF 
SHIPMENTS 








, 
EFFECTIVE PROTECTION MOUTH co); 
JIFFY BOOK BAGS protect co nd corners of A $ j during 18 
sit. No matter how rough the handling Ge bia In cushioning absd 
all the shocks. Books come posit 7 in perfect condition—fres i 
damage or the effects of moisture. LIBRARy 


EASY TO USE : 
Anyone on the library staff can pack a book in a JIFFY BOOK BAI 
Slip the book into the bag—fold down top of bag—staple or seal wil 
gummed tape, That’s all there is to it! 


CLEAN ve 
The cushioning of a JIFFY BOOK BAG is sealed in. The open 
of the bag is serrated to eliminate paper nicks and cuts to fingers 


common when using wrapping paper and twine. 


TAKE UP LITTLE STORAGE SPACE - 
You can keep JIFFY BOOK BAGS under the counter, on a shel « 
in a cabinet. A few different sizes of JIFFY BOOK BAGS take cater 
most of the needs of any library. No need to keep large stock. @ 

veniently located jobbers will gladly fill your order from their Wi 

house stocks. a 
ECONOMICAL A 
JIFFY BOOK BAGS are inexpensive. Considering the saviligl 
wrapping material and time—the cost of JIFFY BOOK BAGS om 
pares favorably with whatever packing method you are now am 


Available in 7 standard sizes 


LEADING PUBLISHERS AND BOOK DEALERS ARE NOW USING JIFFY BOOK & G 
FOR THEIR SINGLE BOOK SHIPMENTS. WRITE IN FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 





foals JIFFY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 360 FLORENCE AVENUE . HILLSIDE, N. J. 











